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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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United States Documents on Relations 


With the Soviet Union, 1933-1939: 


by Rogers Platt Churchill 


The preface to a new volume of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, The Soviet Union, 
1933-1939,! explains that this collection of docu- 
ments from the files of the Department of State is 
now being published because of the vital impor- 
tance of the relations of the United States with 
the Soviet Union. By publication in a separate 
volume rather than in several annual volumes of 
the regular Foreign Relations series, the back- 
ground of these relations from the diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States in November 1933 to the end of the year 
1939 after the outbreak of the Second World War 
can be presented in one place, and the material 
made available much sooner than would otherwise 
be possible. Relatively little of this mass of docu- 
mentation has hitherto been known, yet it is of 
utmost significance that this background should be 
studied, if an accurate understanding is to be 
reached concerning the relations of the United 
States and the Soviet Union which developed in 
the years during and after World War II. 


Recognition of the Soviet Union 


The documents for 1933 have, indeed, been 
previously published,? and they are here repro- 
duced without change, because they describe the 
beginnings of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and contain 
the agreements signed on that occasion by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Maximovich 
Litvinov, to which reference will need to be made 
in the negotiations of the following years. 

The volume opens with reports of feelers on the 
part of Soviet representatives on the subject of 
U.S. recognition of the Soviet Union. Such a 


*Department of State publication 4539, cii, 1034 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents for $3.75 
(buckram). 

* Foreign Relations, 1933, vol. II, pp. 778-840. 
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friendly arrangement between the two nations 
might more effectively restrain Japanese aggres- 
sion in the Far East and facilitate some consider- 
able, although unspecific, increase in their trade. 
These suggestions did not strike any responsive 
chord early in 1933, when Under Secretary of 
State W. R. Castle, Jr., repeated the principles 
which had hitherto characterized the attitude of 
the United States toward recognition of the Soviet 
Union: 

This Government has been of the opinion, however, that 
any real or lasting benefit to the people of the United 
States would not be attained by the establishment of 
relations with Russia until the present rulers of that 
country have given evidence that they are prepared to 
carry out in good faith the international obligations 
which experience has demonstrated are essential to the 
development of friendly intercourse and eommerce be- 
tween nations [p. 4]. 

Already the United States had done much to re- 
duce to a minimum the obstacles affecting commer- 
cial relations between the two countries, so that 
the Under Secretary could not believe that “the 
mere act of recognition of the Soviet régime would 
make it possible for the Soviet authorities appre- 
ciably to increase their purchases in the United 
States” (p. 5). 

Only with the coming of a new administration 
was a new departure possible. Subsequent to the 
failure of the London World Economic Confer- 
ence, serious attention was given to the restoration 
of the “happy tradition of friendship” which had 
long existed between the American and Russian 
peoples and to the resolution of the existing dif- 
ficulties, which had lately kept them apart, by 
frank, friendly conversations. In preparation 
for this prospective endeavor, several documents 
illustrate the problems involved which should be 
settled prior to the recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The policy advisers most directly con- 
cerned accompanied their recommendations with 
the advice that agreement on all the difficulties 
should be obtained in advance of the accordance 
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of formal recognition. The Chief of the Division 
of Eastern European Affairs, Robert F. Kelley, 
declared: 

It is to be especially emphasized that if the questions 
of repudiated debts and confiscated property are not set- 
tled prior to recognition, there is little likelihood that 
subsequent negotiations would result in a mutually satis- 
factory settlement [p. 8; see also pp. 6, 12, 14, 16, 17]. 


President Roosevelt on October 10, 1933, invited 
Soviet representatives to come to Washington “to 
explore with me personally all questions outstand- 
ing between our countries.” This offer was ac- 
cepted by Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, the Presi- 
dent of the All-Union Central Executive Commit- 
tee, on the 17th; and a small Soviet delegation, 
led by People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Litvinov, began the conversations on November 8. 

Intensive negotiations resulted in an agree- 
ment accomplished by exchange of notes between 
the President and Litvinov on November 16, in 
return for which the United States decided to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. On the preceding day a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” had been initialed on the diffi- 
cult problem of payment of debt owed to the 
United States over and above all claims of the 
Soviet Union, and on the method of payment. 
The exact sum to be paid had not been established, 
but Litvinov agreed to remain in Washington to 
discuss the amount in further conversations. No 
definite conclusions, however, were arrived at be- 
fore the Foreign Commissar’s departure, owing 
to the intricacies of the questions involved, and the 
subject was to become the burden of subsequent 
diplomatic negotiations. All these agreements are 
contained in this volume, but there is regrettably 
little regarding the course of the conversations 
which produced them. This lack was accounted 
for by Assistant Secretary of State R. Walton 
Moore, who explained in a radio address on No- 
vember 22: 

There were no stenographers present and no reports 
made and thus, so far as the conferences are concerned, 
there will be a bare outline and not a full picture exposed 
to the eye of the future historian [p. 42]. 


Before the year 1933 ended, a few routine mat- 
ters were disposed of, and the first American Am- 
bassador, William C. Bullitt, made a hurried 
journey to Moscow to present his credentials, to 
assist in the establishment of an embassy, and to 
hold introductory conversations with Soviet high 
officials, including Joseph Stalin himself, and his 
future diplomatic colleagues. The last document 
for this period is an optimistic despatch from 
Ambassador Bullitt describing his reception and 
the fine words spoken to him. It was to be an 
appreciable time in the future before an equally 
carefree communication would be composed. The 
education of the United States Government and 
of Ambassador Bullitt in the nature of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union would soon start. 
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Failure of Debt Conversations 


Not long after the Ambassadors of the United 
States and the Soviet Union had reached their 
embassies, conversations began on the subject of 
the settlement of the debts and claims which the 
“gentleman’s agreement” had not precisely speci- 
fied. A U.S. draft proposal was explained to 
Soviet Ambassador ‘aheseiee Antonovich Troy- 
anovsky on February 20, 1934, but when Bullitt 
first discussed it with Litvinov the latter sur- 
prised the Ambassador by the vehemence of his 
objections “to almost every sentence of the draft.” 
What was even more astounding, Litvinov as- 
serted positions which were contrary to what the 
Americans had understood during the discussions 
on the subject held at Washington. The main 
points in dispute, which were never agreed upon 
in nearly a year of negotiations, comprised these 
topics: (1) The exact sum payable by the Soviet 
Union to the United States in full satisfaction 
of claims and debts; (2) The rate of interest to 
be paid on this amount, and indeed whether or 
not, as Litvinov persisted in contending, any such 
interest was payable at all; (3) An argument 
whether there was to be a direct loan to the Soviet 
Government, which Litvinov insisted had been 
promised, or financial assistance in the form of 
credits, which was what all the Americans under- 
stood had been contemplated; (4) The question 
of what rates of interest, both regular and addi- 
tional, were to be paid by the Soviet Union: the 
regular interest on the credit itself, and the addi- 
tional interest charged on the amount of the credit 
to be used for the satisfaction of the amount of 
indebtedness and the interest uvon it. 

The papers collected in this volume illustrate 
the course of these long negotiations and their 
frequent acrimoniousness. The proposals and 
counteroffers made are here reproduced, with the 
various amounts suggested for the principal of 
the indebtedness and for the several interest rates 
which were bandied back and forth. Foreign 
Commissar Litvinov advocated several differ- 
ences in interpretation of the understandings 
reached at the time of his conversations at Wash- 
ington, of which regrettably no precise record had 
been made. The Americans objected to these 
variants as best they could, and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull took an early opportunity to 
tell Ambassador Troyanovsky that they “were 
greatly surprised and keenly disappointed to learn 
that Mr. Litvinoff offered a contention and a ver- 
sion of the debt understanding, entered into at 
the time of his visit here, entirely different from 
anything the American officials thought they were 
discussing and entirely different from anything 
they were thinking about” (pp. 70-71). 

As the conversations reeled along, Litvinov ad- 
vanced other considerations which he alleged 
made it difficult for the Soviet Government to 
enter into any agreement with the United States. 
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During the first half of 1934, the Soviet fear of 
Japanese aggression in the Far East abated, and 
the interest of the Soviet Government in further- 
ing good relations with the United States cor- 
respondingly declined. Ambassador Bullitt rec- 
ognized the significance of the improvement in 
the Soviet position : 


The nub of the matter is this: if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should again become convinced that an attack by 
Japan was likely or imminent we should probably find 
Litvinov willing to reach an agreement on the basis of 
our proposals. So long as the Soviet Union feels com- 
pletely secure I believe that no agreement acceptable to 
us will be acceptable to the authorities in Moscow [p. 100]. 


For several months American officials found it 
incredible that Litvinov’s bluster and intransi- 
gence would not be succeeded by acquiescence. 
The original proposals were maintained with in- 
sistent dignity, and negotiations were carried on 
with “unruflled patience.” When the Soviet atti- 
tude remained adamant, the conversations were 
transferred from Moscow to Washington, and 
modifications were suggested for consideration, 
until a final, most liberal offer was given to the 
Soviet Government. Nothing seemed to avail, and 
Secretary Hull concluded that “personally I have 
little idea that the Soviet officials will come to any 
reasonable agreement. Litvinoff won his victory 
when he obtained recognition and regards every- 
thing else as of minor importance” (p. 146). After 
one last, brief meeting with Ambassador Troy- 
anovsky, the Department of State on January 31, 
1935, issued a press release which announced in a 
restrained manner, concealing the full bitterness 
and exasperation of the disappointment, that in 
view of the existing Soviet attitude “there seems 
to be scarcely any reason to doubt that the negotia- 
tions which seemed so promising at the start must 
now be regarded as having come to an end” (p. 
173). 

How deeply the American Government was 
touched by this unanticipated failure is better 
illustrated in the swift moves taken at Moscow. 
Early in February orders were issued for the with- 
drawal of the U.S. naval and air attachés and for 
the contemplated reduction of personnel at the 
Embassy, the abolition of the Consulate General at 
Moscow, and its replacement by a consular section 
of the Embassy. 


Difficulties With Soviet Authorities 


Other disappointments and irritations in rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union first appeared during 
1934. The Embassy began to encounter adminis- 
trative difficulties, often petty and annoying, 
which hampered it in its functioning. Because of 
the trouble in obtaining a debt settlement agree- 
ment, and the consequent unlikelihood of genu- 
inely friendly relations, it did not seem sensible 
to proceed with plans to spend a large sum of 
money to construct fine Embassy buildings in Mos- 
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cow. The unwillingness of Soviet authorities to 
make effective an oral promise to supply the 
Embassy with enough paper rubles at a fair rate 
of exchange for minor expenditures caused Am- 
bassador Bullitt to recommend that “in every case 
understandings with the Soviet Government or 
representatives thereof should be made in writing 
or should be confirmed at a later date by a written 
document” (p. 74). So far, however, the Am- 
bassador could remain philosophical, for he wrote, 
with some numerical exaggeration : 


In Moscow we are subjected to a hundred such irrita- 
tions daily and it is, I feel, our duty to endure them with 
equanimity and to preserve our wrath for major issues. 
We cannot forget that at any time the lines of major 
policy of the United States and the Soviet Union may run 
parallel [pp. 106-107]. 


Commercial Agreements 


The United States had to some degree popular- 
ized the recognition of the Soviet Union by the 
anticipation of a large expansion of trade with 
that state, which would help to put unemployed 
Americans back to work. To the Soviet Union, 
however, trade was an item of lesser importance 
in the bargain, although American industrial 
products were highly desired. They could be sub- 
stituted for elsewhere, as Litvinov had threatened 
in his anger during the negotiations over the debt 
settlement. Therefore, early in 1935, the United 
States initiated conversations for a commercial 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. Government was favorably disposed 
toward the conclusion of a commercial agreement 
so that the tariff concessions granted to other coun- 
tries under the reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram could be generalized to the Soviet Union. 
This act could be supported only if assurances 
were received from the Soviet Government that 
its policies and practices would be in harmony 
with this program and would be accompanied by 
an undertaking substantially to increase the pur- 
chase of products of the United States. 

It was now considered essential that these Soviet 
assurances should be obtained in writing: Vague 
statements, or an offer to accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to American imports in view of 
the monopoly of foreign trade by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, would be valueless and completely unac- 
ceptable. Litvinov was prepared in principle to 
agree to the suggestion to make a commercial 
agreement and was ready to declare that Soviet 
purchases of American products would be sub- 
stantially increased. He mentioned that during 
1935 these purchases would probably amount to 
some $30,000,000, and he proposed that the agree- 
ment could be arrived at through an exchange 
of notes. His assurances were judged to be quite 
adequate, and the amount of American goods to 
be purchased in 1935 would furnish a satisfactory 
basis for generalizing the tariff concessions ac- 
corded other countries to the Soviet Union. 
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The commercial agreement was finally effected 
by an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, signed on July 13, 1935. It 
was accomplished, now as also upon future occa- 
sions, only after some haggling over details. 
While Litvinov sought to obtain explicit accept- 
ance of the points he desired, he attempted to 
avoid making definite commitments in return. 
These negotiations, however, were not conducted 
in the exacerbated spirit associated with the con- 
versations on the debts and claims, nor were they 
unduly prolonged. The signature of this commer- 
cial agreement was the first significant success 
since the resumption of relations with the Soviet 
Union. Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., telegraphed his pleasure at this oc- 
currence to Ambassador Bullitt : “Congratulations 
on breaking the log jam between the United States 
and Russia” (p. 215). 

Hereafter the commercial agreement was re- 
newed annually. The negotiations are docu- 
mented in this volume for each occasion, including 
the various demands brought forward by the 
Soviet Union which complicated the renewals. 
The exchange of notes signed on August 4, 1937, 
became the basic text for the subsequent years and 
contained a grant for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in general to the Soviet Union. This modi- 
fication was not made reciprocal because “the ex- 
tension of most-favored-nation treatment on the 
part of the Soviet Union is valueless and mis- 
leading in view of the Soviet monopoly of for- 
eign trade” (p. 414). The recompense for this 
received by the United States was an increase of 
$40,000,000 in the minimum amount of purchases 
of American products which the Soviet Union 
expected to obtain in the year’s trade. 

nder these commercial agreements the mini- 
mum amounts of Soviet purchases were always 
actually exceeded, but even so the trade total with 
the Soviet Union scarcely approached the great 
expectations envisioned for it in anticipation of 
recognition in 1933. These presumptions were in 
some measure spoiled by the inability to attain 
agreement on the problem of claims and debts, 
which in turn prevented the extension of commer- 
cial credits to the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the 
renewal of the commercial agreement was the one 
yearly achievement which lent some degree of 
cordiality to American-Soviet relations. 


Protest Against Communist Interference 


Another grievous disappointment in relations 
with the Soviet Union was sustained during 1935. 
Already in the preceding year evidence was ac- 
cumulating in the Department of State of Com- 
munist activities in the United States which were 
being stimulated and directed from Moscow. It 
was also understood that a congress of the Com- 
munist International was expected to be held in 
1935 in the Soviet Union, at which it was probable 
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that Communist delegates from the United States 
would be present and at which action would prob- 
ably be taken that would be inimical to the United 
States. All this was held to be in violation of the 
pledge given by Litvinov on November 16, 1933, 
that the Soviet Union would not attempt, and 
would try to prevent, Communist interference in 
the internal affairs of the United States. On the 
basis of this evidence, Ambassador Bullitt was 
instructed to protest against these actual and 
ag 98 violations of the Litvinov pledge, which 


1e did orally and informally on October 5, 1934. . 


Litvinov was irritated and evasive, claiming to 
know nothing about these activities, and retorted: 


No nation ever starts talking about the activities of 
the Comintern unless it wishes to have as bad relations 
as possible with us. The activities of the Comintern are 
merely an excuse for breaking diplomatic relations 
[p. 158]. 


When it became definitely established that the 
sessions of the seventh Congress of the Communist 
International were to be held at Moscow in 1935,3 
the Department of State clearly set out what 
would be considered as violations of the propa- 
ganda pledge (p. 221) and asked for detailed, cur- 
rent reports from the Moscow Embassy. Bullitt’s 
admonitions to Litvinov on the seriousness of the 
prospects were greeted with jocose insistence that 
neither he nor Seuuph Stalin knew anything about 
this, and Bullitt caught on that the familiar at- 
titude was to be persisted in, that “the Soviet 
Government has no connection with the Third 
International and knows nothing whatsoever 
about its activities” (p. 222). Just before the 
congress opened, the American Ambassador wrote 
a long despatch of unusual prescience, containing 
his conclusions with regard to the present and 
future policy of the Soviet Union, which particu- 
larly merits careful study (pp. 224-227). 

The sessions of the seventh congress were re- 
ported from Moscow as well as the availability of 
information allowed. The resolutions of the 
congress, the recommendations of the tactics to be 
followed by Communists throughout the world in 
the great struggle of the united front against 
fascism, the more important references made to 
the United States, and the organizational arrange- 
ments of the Comintern are contained in this 
volume. Some of the speeches made by the 
American delegates and sent back in translations 
consisted of tales of their derring-do in the United 
States and boastful claims to all for which the 
Communists in the United States had been re- 
sponsible, so happily in excess of the facts. 

Promptly upon the close of the congress, as he 
had been urged to do, Bullitt sent his appraisal 
and recommendations to the U.S. Government 
(pp. 244-248). There was no doubt at all that 
Litvinov’s pledge had been flagrantly violated, 


*The seventh congress was in session between July 25 
and Aug. 20, 1935. 
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but the Ambassador advised that this was no time 
to sever diplomatic relations nor to make a written 
protest because it “would produce only a violent 
and insulting reply and a fruitless exchange of 
notes. Although he did make certain suggestions 
whereby American displeasure could be shown, 
Bullitt cabled to President Roosevelt : 


Whatever you do, the Bolsheviks will make it hot for 
us here. But, as Judge Moore‘ says, we are already ac- 
customed to Hades and acclimated [p. 249]. 


The President and Secretary Hull believed, on 
the other hand, that it was necessary to present 
a formal, written protest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A long note of protest was handed to Act- 
ing People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Ni- 
kolay Nikolayevich Krestinsky on August 25 and 
made public on the same day. Krestinsky at once 
declared that, although he would read it, the pro- 
test would be rejected. The formal reply given 
to Bullitt 2 days afterward contained the view- 
points he had earlier anticipated, and Krestinsky 
made it abundantly clear: “I cannot accept your 
protest and am obliged to decline it” (p. 253). 
The Ambassador again suggested the measures he 
thought might be taken, but President Roosevelt 
felt that these should be held in reserve. Secre- 
tary Hull recorded the American dissatisfaction 
and disappointment in an extensive release to the 
press on August 31, 1935. 

Outwardly the Soviet Government was unper- 
turbed; Litvinov made the definite comment a 
little later that “the Soviet Government would not 
in any way restrain the activities of the Commu- 
nist International in the United States or the 
Soviet Union, or of American Communists con- 
nected with the Communist International in the 
Soviet Union” (p. 265). The sixth congress of the 
Communist International of Youth *® echoed the 
proceedings of the greater institution, but no pro- 
test was made by the United States. Aside froma 
few minor matters, relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion in 1935 were disheartening and full of disil- 
lusionment for the United States. 


Developments During 1936 


Among the documents for the year 1936 in- 
cluded in this volume is a limited number not 
solely concerned with relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. These papers refer 
to significant internal conditions within the Soviet 
Union, to important statements of policy, or to 
incidents of outstanding political, economic, or 
military importance which had influence upon 
foreign affairs or entered into the consideration 
of the United States and other countries in the 
conduct of their relations with the Soviet Union. 
The growing strength of the Red army, illustrated 


*R. Walton Moore, Assistant Secretary of State. 
* Held at Moscow between Sept. 25 and Oct. 11, 1935. 
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by the sharp increase in the Soviet annual budget 
for military expenses in both revealed and con- 
cealed items, was attracting attention. The as- 
sumed efforts of Joseph Stalin to maintain un- 
questioned control of the Communist Party and 
to install thoroughly loyal members in govern- 
mental positions are shown in reports on the con- 
tinuation of the party purge and the curious pro- 
cedure and happenings at the Moscow trial of the 
Trotskyite-Zinovyevite Terrorist Center (Aug. 
19-24), together with the influence that these 
events and changes might exert upon the foreign 
relations of the Soviet Union. 

The relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union were in a state of patient repose 
after the failures of the preceding year; nothing 
new of importance was attempted. Considerable 
hopeful meaning was attributed to a remark by 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, the Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, in his 
speech of January 10, 1936, in which he declared 
that “the policy of rapprochement between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States of America 
‘ has enormous significance from the point 
of view of the preservation of general peace” (p. 
983). 

This remark was seized upon as a friendly ges- 
ture, indicating that relations with the United 
States were still desired and appreciated, but little 
actual impression upon their course was observed. 
Far more descriptive of the position occupied by 
the United States was the adroit use by Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt of timeless selections from reports by 
Neil S. Brown, while he had been Minister to 
Russia between 1851 and 1853, to picture the 
frustrations faced by a representative to the 
Soviet Union (pp. 289-291). 

Shortly before he departed as Ambassador from 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Bullitt wrote a lengthy, 
skillful despatch filled with his own views on the 
policies which the United States should follow 
toward the Soviet Union and communism. Dis- 
tilled from the actual experiences endured in the 
course of his term of service, one sentence revealed 
how much he had learned: 

We should not cherish for a moment the illusion that 
it is possible to establish really friendly relations with 
the Soviet Government or with any communist party or 
communist individual [p. 294]. 

On the occasion of the third anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, the Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow, Loy W. Henderson, wrote 
an even lengthier appraisal in which he judiciously 
surveyed the definite advantages both Govern- 
ments had experienced from that recognition, as 
well as the disappointments each had sustained 
(pp. 307-319). Unless the international situa- 
tion should become more precarious, he believed 
that there was little likelihood of an understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union providing for payments 
on the American debts and claims. 
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Litvinov’s Assignment 


One of the agreements of November 16, 1933, 
between Litvinov and the President had released 
and assigned to the United States certain assets 
in which the Soviet Union, as the successor of 
former Russian Governments, or its nationals, 
may have had or may claim to have an interest, 
and any amounts realized from this assignment 
were to be reported to the Soviet Union. It was 
contemplated that such sums as might be recov- 
ered would be deposited in a special account in 
the Treasury Department, where they would con- 
stitute a fund for the satisfaction in part of the 
claims of the United States and its nationals 
against the Soviet Government. 

Meanwhile a number of suits had been instituted 
in American courts for the determination and re- 
covery of these assets, when it became necessary 
to obtain clarification and interpretation of some 
early decrees and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Negotiations were undertaken, and in the 
course of 1936 and 1937 some of this technical 
information was furnished. The testimony of a 
Soviet legal expert had been required, and Mark 
Abramovich Plotkin, Assistant Chief of the Jurid- 
ical Department of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, made trips to the United 
States in the summer of 1936 and in December 
1938—January 1939. When his presence was de- 
sired a third time later in 1939, it was learned 
that he had been purged. A modicum of success 
has attended this one of the agreements of No- 
vember 1933: A few million dollars from these 
assigned assets has been deposited in the Treasury 
with the passing of time. 


New Difficulties Encountered 


The second American Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, Joseph E. Davies, arrived in Moscow on 
January 19, 1937. He was accorded a courteous 
reception and made a favorable impression. In 
early conversations with Soviet officials the un- 
settled problem of the American debts and claims, 
still standing in the way of amicable relations, 
was gingerly brought to the Ambassador’s notice. 
He plainly summarized the existing American 
position for his questioners: 

... an honorable agreement had been made with full 
knowledge of all facts prior to entering into it; that it 
had not been performed by them; that it was a matter 
of relatively little importance to us and might be of vital 
consequence to them in the future; [and] that it was 
their problem and their next move [p. 372]. 

In his relatively short term of a year and a half, 
Ambassador Davies was frequently away from the 
Soviet Union, so that much of the business of the 
mission was therefore conducted by the Chargé 
d’Affaires. The acceleration of the purge, the 
campaign against foreigners in the Soviet Union, 
and Stalin’s efforts to obtain completely trust- 
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worthy followers in the Government and mili- 
tary establishments engaged the attention of the 
Embassy, which attempted to assess the possible 
effects of these happenings upon conditions within 
the Soviet Union and upon its foreign standing. 
There were three major trials: that of the “Anti- 
Soviet Trotskyist Center” (Jan. 23-30, 1937) ; that 
bringing about the execution of outstanding mili- 
tary leaders (June 11-12, 1937); and the trial 
and execution of seven prominent party or state 
officials (Dec. 20, 1937). The deliberate cam- 
paign against foreigners in the Soviet Union was 
pursued with unabated intensity and callous in- 
difference to foreign opinion. Foreign residents 
were freely charged with espionage, were jailed, 
and were expelled from the country. As a con- 
comitant, Soviet citizens and officials were so ter- 
rorized that they feared to associate with for- 
eigners; the American Embassy lost most of its 
associations with nonoflicial persons and found it 
difficult to have easy access in official intercourse 
with more than a sharply limited number of gov- 
ernment representatives. Foreign missions were 
frequently engaged in efforts to protect and to 
regain the freedom of their imprisoned nationals. 
There was a somewhat ominous undertone in the 
message of September 20, 1937, that “fortunately 
thus far during the purge, no American citizens 
have been arrested” (p. 393). 

Besides the inconveniences caused by the anti- 
foreign terrorism, the Embassy continued to be 
harassed in other ways. After careful investiga- 
tions, concealed wiring and a Soviet microphone 
were discovered in the Ambassador’s office, and 
photographs were taken. No protest was made, 
but special equipment was kept on hand for test- 
ing the wiring and the walls of the Embassy. The 
principal sour note arose out of the excessive and 
inconsiderate manner of examining the baggage 
of arriving and departing members of the Em- 
bassy staff and the re ae eg to levy export duties 
on articles purchased in the Soviet Union. These 
inconveniences and strange practices remained as 
serious annoyances which were combatted with 
determination ; Secretary Hull labeled them “con- 
trary to the long established practice of civilized 
nations.” A memorandum by George F. Ken- 
nan, at this time at the Department of State, sum- 
marized the position of an American Ambassador 
in Moscow, and the practical results of the exist- 
ing Soviet system upon the operation of the Em- 
bassy (pp. 446-451). 


Soviet Attempts To Purchase War Materials 


The expanding rearmament plans for all the 
military branches of the Soviet Union resulted in 
demands for war materials and armaments which 
Soviet industry could not yet satisfactorily pro- 
duce, and efforts were begun to acquire these prod- 
ucts in the United States. These included muni- 
tions, armor plate, technical data and plans, man- 
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ufacturing processes and construction assistance 
contracts, airplanes, engines, and drawings, but 
especially the purchase of naval vessels to be 
built in the United States, or to be <n as 
parts for assembling in the Soviet Union. A large 
selection of papers bears upon negotiations for 
these purchases during 1937-1939. 

Many circumstances conspired to limit the suc- 
cessful issue of these efforts for purchases in the 
United States. The methods used by the Soviet 
Union were uncommonly devious and cumber- 
some. A separate corporation [the Carp Corpo- 
ration | was established principally for the purpose 
of facilitating the me i by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of military and naval equipment in the 
United States. As a new organization, it had not 
established its reputation, and a serious degree of 
confusion arose from its manner of operation. 
Several lawyers participated in negotiations, and 
approaches to American firms were made both 
directly and through the good offices of depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Use was made also, doubtless in the belief that 
their political influence would prove helpful, of 
retired army and naval officers and of a Demo- 
cratic national committeeman. A number of these 
retainers frequently tried to smooth out resultant 
difficulties through conversations with officers of 
the Department of State and the Navy and War 
Departments and occasionally in joint conferences 
with representatives of the Soviet purchasing 
company and American firms. Occasionally the 
confusion would be compounded by intercession 
by the Soviet Embassy, and at last by the presence 
of a Soviet naval commission in this country. 

Impediments were also encountered from the 
American side. When plans for construction of 
a battleship were submitted for approval, they 
would be examined in the Department of State 
to see that no specifications were contrary to inter- 
national policy or treaty engagements. The plans 
would go to the Navy Department, to determine 
whether the construction of a ship as planned 
would disclose to foreign governments or manu- 
facturers any military secrets contrary to the in- 
terests of American national defense. Some plans 
required modification, which caused further delay. 
In other cases, specifications were included which 
would have required the active participation of the 
Navy for a prolonged period of time, and this 
burden could not be assumed when American 
naval construction was likewise increasing. 

American firms were frequently fully occupied 
with such orders and could take on no more. 
They hesitated to accept Soviet contracts without 
the express approval of the Department of State, 
whereas it was the policy of the Department only 
to declare that a proposed transaction would not 
appear to be in violation of any existing statute 
or treaty, or to express an outright objection in 
exceptional circumstances. Furthermore, quite 
naturally, American companies were reluctant to 
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enter into contracts with Soviet agencies for what 
were really small, sample quantities of recent 
developments, when it appeared obvious that such 
orders were merely attempts to copy trade secrets 
cheaply. 

The Soviet representatives complained that they 
found evidence that subordinate officers in the 
Navy Department had repeatedly advised ship- 
building and other interested American companies 
not to enter into contracts with Soviet representa- 
tives, and that these companies did not dare to ac- 
cept such contracts for fear of reprisals in the 
matter of contracts with the U.S. Navy. When 
these charges were reported to the Department of 
State, pons tina were held with the highest offi- 
cials of the Navy Department to insure that the 
policies of the two Departments were in agree- 
ment and were carried out in practice. 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, was somewhat disposed to 
believe that the subordinate officers would not 
exercise such determining influences, and on Sep- 
tember 24, 1937, he “reiterated that the President 
had recently told him that he hoped that the Rus- 
sians would be successful in their negotiations to 
ens a battleship in this country” (p. 483). 

oviet Ambassador ‘Troyanovsky some 2 months 
later told Secretary Hull about such obstructions 
to the completion of a battleship, and arrange- 
ments were made for him to go to the White House. 
At the close of 1937, for the first time, the Soviet 
principals “were greatly encouraged since the 
Soviet Ambassador’s conversation with the Presi- 
dent” (p. 490), and were now attempting to close 
two contracts, one for the construction of a battle- 
ship in the United States and the other for the 
purchase of age. materials, armament, and 
equipment to be exported and assembled in the 
Soviet Union. 


Protection of American Citizens 


The relief expressed by the American Embassy 
in Moscow that “thus far” it had been spared the 
problem of numerous arrests of American citizens 
by Soviet authorities on vague political charges 
was short-lived. During the last quarter of the 
year the Embassy was actively engaged in the 
protection of the welfare and interests of several 
American citizens of whose arrests it had become 
aware. The Soviet Government had failed to 
supply timely notification of these arrests and 
had held the Americans incommunicado, in abso- 
lute violation of another of Litvinov’s pledges of 
November 16, 1933. During the rest of 1937, the 
Embassy made futile attempts to circumvent the 
obstructions put in the way of its members to gain 
access to, and have essential conversation with, the 
imprisoned Americans to ascertain their actual 
citizenship status and the facts surrounding their 
apprehension. 
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It is true that the persons arrested were ordi- 
nary individuals of no special standing, sometimes 
the victims of adverse economic circumstances and 
of misguided beliefs that they could tide over de- 
pressed times by a temporary sojourn with rela- 
tives who had remained in the Soviet Union. In 
one outstanding instance, American passports had 
been obtained by fraud. Even so, these individ- 
uals were believed or known to be American citi- 


Turkish-American Partnership 


by George C. McGhee 
Ambassador to Turkey? 


It gives me particular pleasure to meet with 
members of the Turkish-American University 
Association and their guests. Members of this 
association are composed of graduates of Amer- 
ican and Turkish universities, who have in many 
cases subjected themselves to the academic disci- 
plines and enjoyed the university life of both 
countries. It was my own privilege to attend uni- 
versities in two countries, my own and England. 
I have always been grateful that I could have this 
experience, which I feel greatly broadened my 
horizons and, I hope, prepared me for the work in 
which I am now engaged. 

The exchange of students and professors be- 
tween the United States and Turkey, which I am 
glad to say is now taking place on a greater scale 
than ever before, offers obvious advantages to 
both countries. However, this exchange is not 
new. ‘The fine work done here by Robert College 
and by our other American educational institu- 
tions throughout Turkey has been of inestimable 
value in showing Turks what Americans are like. 
The unselfish Americans who have given their 
lives in the service of these institutions have, I am 
sure, stimulated a desire on the part of many Turks 
to understand America better. I am glad that 
this group gathered here today is establishing even 
closer bonds between the Turkish universities and 
American educational institutions in Turkey and 
in the United States. 


* Address made before the Turkish-American University 
Association at Istanbul on Apr. 11. 
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zens, and Secretary Hull made it clear to the 
Soviet Ambassador that it was just as important, 
from the standpoint of good relations, that these 
matters should be cleared up thoroughly whether 
or not those involved proved to be American 
citizens (p. 500). 


@ Mr. Churchill, author of the above article, 
is a historian in the Division of Historical Policy 
Research. 


Under an agreement between the Governments 
of Turkey and the United States, the American 
Ambassador serves as honorary chairman of the 
U.S. Educational Commission in Turkey, better 
known as the Fulbright Commission. I consider 
this one of the most important as well as the most 
agreeable of my duties since it enables me to keep 
in close touch with the educational and cultural 
interchange between our countries. I have been 
gratified to see the keen interest shown by Turkish 
students in attending universities in our country. 
There are now 25 Turkish graduate students in 
the United States under Fulbright auspices. I 
have been proud of their fine record—the aca- 
demic honors they have won, the many friends they 
have made. I have also been pleased with the 
warm welcome that has been extended to our own 
professors and students who have come to visit 
your institutions of higher learning. I am espe- 
cially happy that several Turkish professors are 
now lecturing in American universities. 

Asa practical illustration of the educational ex- 
change which the Fulbright program has brought 
about, I cite the case of Prof. Hamdi Peyurcioglu 
of the Technical University of Istanbul, who has 
just returned from Northwestern University in 

llinois. Here he did valuable research in soil 
mechanics, a subject of great importance to the 
economic development of Turkey. 

On the other hand, I am sure that all of you 
here know of the valuable contribution that Prof. 
Robert R. Wilson has made through his lectures 
on international law right here in the law faculty 
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of Istanbul University. Dr. Wilson will soon re- 
turn to the United States but he will never forget 
Turkey. A founding member of this Turkish- 
American University Association, he proposes to 
work in America for the inauguration of pro- 
grams whereby groups of American and Turkish 
educators can visit and consult with their opposite 
numbers in our two countries. 

Important though it is, this educational ex- 
change between our two countries is, however, only 
one aspect of Turkish-American relations—rela- 
tions which have become so close that I venture to 
refer to them in the title I have chosen for my 
remarks today as partnership, Turkish-American 
partnership. Partnership is a word which has 
particular connotations to Americans. It im- 
lies a relationship of mutual confidence and trust 

etween equals—the pursuit of common objec- 

tives—the sharing of responsibilities as well as 
rewards. I consider it a term peculiarly appli- 
cable to the happy relationship which has de- 
veloped between our two countries in the postwar 
eriod. 

Although there are many aspects of this part- 
nership, I feel I should at the outset make some 
reference to one which, if not the most important, 
is at least the most publicized. I speak of the 
military and economic aid which my country has 
been able to extend to Turkey—aid which now 
aggregates over one billion dollars. 


Achievements of Aid Program 


Americans are gratified with the results 
achieved through our aid to Turkey. The aid 

rogram has been a true partnership in which the 
Turkish people have matched the American aid 
with a great national effort. We share with our 
Turkish friends their pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the Turkish Army—accomplishments 
which have been possible because of the fine mili- 
tary spirit of the Turks, and the Turkish tradi- 
tion of military organization and discipline. We 
are pleased that the Joint American Military 
Mission for Aid to Turkey has been able to make 
a contribution toward the training and equipping 
of this great army. The chief of our military 
mission, Maj. Gen. William H. Arnold, assured a 
committee of our Congress in Washington only 
a few days ago that we had found the Turks to be 
a people “imbued with a spirit—the will to retain 
freedom of thought, expression, and action—that 
is an integral part of our own philosophy of 
democracy.” We feel that our program of mili- 
tary aid to Turkey, begun in 1947 under the Tru- 
man Doctrine, is one of the outstanding successes 
of American postwar policy. 

Since 1947 we have seen evidence of great eco- 
nomic progress in Turkey—in increased agricul- 
tural production, growing industrial activity, de- 
velopment of national resources, improvement of 
highways and transport, in fact throughout the 
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entire economic fabric of the nation. Full credit 
for this progress goes to the Turkish people, who 
have grasped the vision of their country’s poten- 
tialities and have been willing to do the hard 
work necessary to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. We are proud, however, that our eco- 
nomic mission headed by Russell H. Dorr, many of 
whose members have worked side-by-side with 
Turks, has been able to assist Turkey during this 
period of progress. We are glad that American 
supplies and equipment, furnished under our 
Marshall Plan and subsequent aid programs, has 
also made an important contribution. 

Important as American aid to Turkey is in the 
military and economic fields, I do not believe it 
should obscure other factors in Turkish-American 
relations. From a long-term point of view, I 
believe that better understanding of each other— 
of our respective histories, cultures, and customs— 
may prove even more important. It will be my 
endeavor as American Ambassador here to con- 
tinue the work of my distinguished predecessors in 
promoting a fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s way of life. 

It is because of the role which education can 
play in promoting this understanding that I am, 

uring this present stay in Istanbul, devoting 
much of my time to visiting educational institu- 
tions. I have a warm spot in my heart for univer- 
sity campuses, where I spent some of the happiest 
and most profitable of my years, and still manage 
to maintain close relationships with universities in 
my own country. I have been greatly impressed 
with what I have seen so far of your Turkish uni- 
versities. I find they compare favorably with our 
own, both in their physical plant and their 
academic standards. One finds here the same 
objective search for those universal truths which 
are the aim of every true scholar. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the 
recent development in Turkish-American rela- 
tions has been the rapid growth in the fund of 
knowledge in America of the true Turkey and the 
Turkish people. For more than a century after 
our own national independence was established, 
Americans were too much concerned with develop- 
ing our own continent to devote more than inci- 
dental attention to what was happening in other 
parts of the world. Moreover, we had few busi- 
ness interests in the Middle East, and, apart from 
our pioneer doctors and educators, few American 
travelers came here. This whole area was until 
quite recently a relatively unknown quantity in 
American world relations. Our concept of Tur- 
key was a romantic one which had been distorted 
by the prejudices of Western historians. 

It was only in the years between the First and 
Second World Wars that Americans began to be- 
come conscious of the real Turkey. Our attention 
was focused on Turkey by the amazing career of 
Turkey’s great leader, Ataturk, who must be rec- 
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ognized as one of the outstanding political and 
military figures of all times. It wasa part of the 
genius of this great man that he recognized the 
importance of strengthening Turkish ties with 
the Western World. This enlightened vision of 
this great leader, along with an awakened interest 
on the part of the Western World, including 
America, in the potentialities of the new Turkey 
opened the way for the recent developments which 
have now brought us so close together. ° 

In this perspective, the adherence of Turkey 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization repre- 
sents the fulfillment of an historic Turkish urge. 
Through this step, which had the solid backing 
of the United States, Turkey became an integral 
part of the Western community. ‘Turkey is now 
represented in the Nato Council, the highest Coun- 
cil of Europe. The accumulated wisdom of Turk- 
ish statecraft will now be brought to bear on Nato 
decisions, and the moral force of the awakened 
Turkish people will act as a spur to those whose 
spirit wanes. 

Iam quite confident, moreover, that a true inter- 
pretation of history would tell us that this close 
association of Turkey with the Western nations 
is not based on chance, but on bonds of an enduring 
quality. Perhaps it would be well to analyze the 
ties between us, to be sure that our partnership 
will withstand the vicissitudes of time. 


Basic Similarities 


First among these ties I should say is the great 
value which we both attach to our independence 
and to our democratic way of life. I believe that 
Turks and Americans are basically alike in our 
high regard for the dignity of the human indi- 
vidual, in our pride of our respective national 
heritages, and in our determination to remain 
free from any dictation whatever, whether foreign 
or domestic. In neither of our countries are there 
class or other distinctions which stand as a barrier 
to any man’s achieving whatever his ability and 
hard work entitle him to achieve. This common 
love of individual liberty I take to be one of the 
great links between our two peoples. 

I believe that another factor making for mutual 
confidence between us is the similarity of our atti- 
tudes toward other peoples. Both of our 
countries, as founding members of the United Na- 
tions, have adopted the spirit of the U. N. Charter 
as our guide in our relations with other countries. 
The United States has not now and never will have 
any design to impose its will on any other people 
or to possess their territory. We also realize that 
Turkey has no desire to dominate other people and 
no territorial ambitions. It was a part of the 
genius of Ataturk to realize that the destiny of the 
Turkish people was to develop their homeland of 
Anatolia and to live in peace with their neighbors. 
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We are linked by a common desire that each 
country in the world fulfill its own aspirations and 
make its own contribution to world progress 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

In addition, both of us are determined to better 
our way of life. Both of us have a dynamic con- 
cept of history—are capable of great exertions. 
Neither of us are content with little plans. In 175 
years the American Republic transformed a 
wilderness into the greatest industrial Nation, 
with the highest standard of living in the world. 
Within a scant 30 years the Turkish Republic has 
laid the agricultural and industrial base for a 
modern state. Any nation which can increase its 
wheat production by 70 percent and its cotton 
production by 140 percent, as Turkey has in the 
last 2 years over the average of the preceding 5 
years, need recognize no limits to its attainments. 

Both of us, too, are people who not only have 
ideals but are willing to fight for them. If nee- 
essary we are willing to die forthem. At present 
our soldiers are fighting shoulder to shoulder in 
backing up United Nations collective-security ac- 
tion against Communist aggression in Korea. 
Long before Korea, Turkey was standing as the 
bulwark against Communist pressures in the Mid- 
dle East. Indeed, without Turkey there would 
— not be a Middle East today. It would 
nave gone by default in the “Cold War.” Now 
we are linked together in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, presenting a common front 
along with our other Nato allies against any pos- 
sible aggression. 

I am convinced that this partnership between 
our two countries is not the temporary consequence 
of a common threat from a possible aggressor. It 
is rather an enduring relationship which arises 
from the fundamental nature of our people— 
from our common interest and aspirations—from 
a mutual desire to preserve world peace and pre- 
pare the way for a better world in the future. I 
therefore look upon my mission here not as an 
episode in the Cold War but as a chapter in a long 
history which we expect to have a happy ending— 
a step forward along a road which has been 
thoroughly charted and which we know is leading 
us to a common destination. 

Our partnership rests upon firm foundations of 
enlightened self-interest and mutual respect. It 
is our joint participation in a great historic move- 
ment, and as such it depends on a firm understand- 
ing not only between our Governments but be- 
tween our peoples. It is our duty to see that this 
understanding acquires greater depth and strength 
through the process of enlightenment and 
education. 

It is for that reason in particular that the work 
which can be done by those such as you who are 
present here today is so important. It is in the 
hands of such as you that the Turkish-American 
partnership rests. I feel it is in good hands. 
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Refutation of Trumped-up “‘Evidence’’ 
of Germ Warfare Charge 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 7] 


I have just been reading the alleged “confes- 
sions” of two American fliers who were shot down 
in Communist-held North Korea in January. 
I should like to talk about these so-called “con- 
fessions” for a minute because they are so reveal- 
ing, though not in the sense that Communist prop- 
agandists intended. 

A reading of these statements makes one fact 
crystal clear: while they may have been signed 
under duress by the American fliers, they were 
dictated by Communist propagandists. They 
contain all the Communist clichés so alien to 
American youths. We have no way of knowing, 
of course, whether the fliers signed the statements 
at all. 

Both statements have picked up the standard 
Communist picture of the world as divided into 
two hostile “camps”—the so-called “peace-loving 
camp” of Communists and the “imperialistic” and 
“warmongering” camp of Wall Street. 

For example, Lt. Kenneth Enoch is alleged to 
have stated: “I have seen the truth as printed by 
the democratic Chinese press, and all these truths 
and kind treatment show all the more clearly the 
lies and untruthful war propaganda of the Wall 
Street radio and press...I am _ beginning 
to see very clearly just who is the peace-lover and 
who is the warmonger responsible for this in- 
human war, and I am determined to struggle for 
peace against Wall Street capitalism, to clear my 
conscience of past errors. I am filled with deter- 
mination to join the peace-loving camp.” 

I submit that there are no two men in the whole 
U.S. Air Force who would of their own volition 
express themselves in such terms. 

These statements are, of course, merely addi- 
tional trumped-up “evidence” to support the ut- 
terly false Communist charges that we have waged 
bacteriological warfare in Korea. They are an- 
other example of the incredible lengths to which 
they will go to propagate the “big lie.” 

These charges have been flatly denied by Ameri- 
can authorities, by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and by authorities of other nations 
having forces in Korea. Moreover, the Commu- 
nists, knowing their charges would not stand up 
under the scrutiny of competent, independent in- 
vestigators, have refused the offer of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross to conduct 
an impartial investigation on both sides of the 
battleline in Korea. They have rejected an offer 
of the U. N.’s World Health Organization to pro- 
vide technical assistance in Communist-held areas 
where we were accused of having caused epidemics. 

Although not permitted to make an on-the-spot 
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investigation, competent scientists in many parts 
of the world have examined the “evidence” sub- 
mitted by the Communists and, as a result, have 
pronounced the charges an obvious and clumsy 
hoax. 

All of this is generally understood, at least in 
parts of the world where people have access to 
facts. These Communist propaganda themes are 
part of the “hate America” line which is now being 
supplemented with a “hate Americans” line. 

Sowing the seeds of hate among people may in 
the Communist view produce some short-range 
benefits, but I am convinced that, as their cynicism 
is increasingly revealed, they will find that they 
were in fact sowing the wind. 


Status of Reply to Soviet 
Note of April 9 on Germany 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 7] 


I can only tell you that exchanges of views are 
going on and are being coordinated in London on 
the reply to the Soviet note of April 9 concerning 
Germany. Now, insofar as the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of having any discussions in regard to 
these notes, the whole purpose of our earlier note * 
and our purpose in any future note would be to 
attempt to find out what are the intentions of the 
Soviet Union which lie behind these notes which 
they are writing. 

In a way we are limited by writing notes in 
finding out about intentions. But there are other 
bits of evidence which I think bear on the wisdom 
of having discussions because having discussions 
always has to do with the bona fides of the people 
with whom you would talk. 

And what do we find happening in almost co- 
incidence here at the same time? First of all, a 
Russian pilot shoots into a perfectly inoffensive 
and peaceful French airplane. That bears a little, 
I think, on the intentions of people who are writ- 
ing these notes. 

At the same time, we find that the Communist- 
dominated—the Soviet-dominated government of 
East Germany is inciting the West Germans to 
overthrow their government in West Germany by 
force and violence. That bears on the bona fides 
of people. 

Then we have this thing which I have been talk- 
ing about this morning, which I want to underline 
again. For months now, with unprecedented in- 
tensity, this biological warfare propaganda cam- 
paign has kept up. 


1 For text of U.S. note of Mar. 25, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
7, 1952, p. 530. 
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What is the purpose of that? I think I de- 
scribed it in a statement which I made to you this 
morning.2 But I want to stress that this is not 
only an indication of intention. It seems to me 
to be an international crime. 

Here is a great nation which talks about the fact 
that it wants peace; it wants to reduce tensions; 
and what is it doing? Month after month after 
month this campaign of utter falsehood, of hate- 
mongering is being poured out by every media of 
communication at the disposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

All of those things we have to take into consider- 
ation when we are determining how best through 
our next note to probe Soviet intentions. 


U.S. Requests Views of U.S.S.R. 
on Proposed Austrian Settlement 


[Released to the press May 9] 


The United States on May 9 through the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Moscow delivered to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs a follow-up note to 
the tripartite note of March 13, 1952,3 proposing 
an abbreviated treaty as a basis for the resumption 
of Four Power negotiations on the Austrian state 
treaty. The British and French Embassies at 
Moscow transmitted identical notes. Text of the 
US. note follows: 


The Government of the United States refers 
to its note of March 13 in which it proposed that 
the four powers immediately conclude a settle- 
ment which would fulfill the pledge made to the 
Austrian people in 1943 that their independence 
would be restored. 

A draft abbreviated treaty was proposed as a 
basis for the resumption of the negotiations which 
have been in progress since 1947 and which, de- 
spite several hundred meetings of the representa- 
tives of the four powers, have not succeeded in 
reaching final agreement. 

This Government considers that its proposal 
provides a basis for an immediate and equitable 
settlement in Austria which would relieve a source 
of constant tension in Europe and render justice 
to the Austrian people. 

The Government of the United States requests, 
therefore, that the views of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the proposal for an Austrian settlement, 
as contained in its note of March 13, be made 
known at the first opportunity. 


? See p. 777. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1952, p. 448. 
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VOA Broadcasts Soviet 
Slave Labor Songs 


[Released to the press April 25] 


Songs of the Soviet slave-labor camps, rarely 
heard outside the barbed-wire confines of the 
camps, were broadcast to the world by the Voice 
of America on International Labor Day, May 1. 

The Russian folk melodies which originated 
among the estimated 15 million prisoners of more 
than 200 Soviet slave-labor camps, were smuggled 
out of the U.S.S.R. by two recent Russian escapees, 
Savva Yurasoff and Sergei Maximov, who had 
spent a total of 7 years in slave-labor camps. 

The escapees sang and hummed the melodies as 
members of Voa’s music service wrote down the 
music. A singing choir was assembled from the 
ranks of Russian displaced persons residing in 
the United States to sing the songs for the world- 
wide broadcasts. Boris Ledkovski, also an es- 
capee, conducted the choir, now known as the 
Black Sea Cossacks. The soloist was Leonid 
Lougovskoy, former Odessa opera baritone who 
escaped recently. 

Programs containing the songs were beamed 
to the free world and Iron Curtain areas in 39 
languages by powerful short-wave transmitters in 
the United States and relayed by both short- and 
medium-wave transmitters abroad, including the 
U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Courier, the Foa’s 
floating relay station now undergoing tests in the 
Caribbean. 

The songs broadcast were “Farewell,” “Bliz- 
zard,” “In Solitary,” “A Letter from a Labor 
Camp,” “Night is Falling,” “A Song of the Fugi- 
tives from Solovetsky Labor Camp.” 

A literal translation of “In Solitary” follows: 


I'm sitting in solitary 

Looking out of the jail window, 

And tears stream down my emaciated face. 
The guards will summon me, 

Summon me once, summon me twice. 
They will cock their rifles, 

And I will be still forever—forever. 
And where I’ll be buried, no one knows, 
And I’ll never know myself. 

Why should I perish so young? 

Why should I perish so young? 


Letters of Credence 
Liberia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Liberia, 
Clarence Lorenzo Simpson, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on May 5, 1952. For the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the 


President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 355 of May 5. 
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Agreement Reached on Administration 
of Zone A of Free Territory of Trieste 


[Released to the press May 9] 


Following is the text of a United States, United 
Kingdom, and Italian communiqué, together with 
a memorandum of understanding between the 
three powers reached at London May 9 concern- 
ing the administration of Zone A of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The communiqué and 
memorandum of understanding were released 
simultaneously in the three capitals; 


Communique 


Representatives of the Governments of Italy, 
the United Kingdom and the United States today 
concluded conversations begun on April 3, 1952, 
with a view to arranging for a closer cooperation 
in Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste be- 
tween the three Governments and with the local 
authorities. These arrangements are incorpo- 
rated in a memorandum of understanding which 
follows below. 

The conversations have necessarily involved a 
complete and detailed examination of all aspects 
of the existing structure of government in the 
Zone and of the implications of the changes made. 
Without prejudice to a final solution of the prob- 
lem of the future of the Free Territory as a whole, 
this understanding is designed to give greater 
practical recognition to the predominantly Italian 
character of the Zone. 

The three Governments are confident that the 
spirit of friendly understanding which has been 
present throughout the conversations will be pres- 
ent in the operation of the arrangements con- 
tained in this memorandum, 

This confidence is unchanged by the realization 
that these conversations, while limited to the ques- 
tion of administration in Zone A, have emphasized 
that the three governments, inspired by the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations, are 
determined to promote and encourage peaceful 
cooperation in international problems and the re- 
spect everywhere for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


May 19, 1952 


Memorandum of Understanding Between the 
Governments of Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States Regarding Administration in Zone A 
of the Free Territory of Trieste 


1. In accordance with the decision announced 
on March 27, 1952,! and with a view to arriving 
at arrangements for a closer collaboration among 
themselves and with the local] authorities in the 
administration of Zone A, the Governments of 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
have approved the following conclusions and 
understandings reached by their representatives. 

2. The three governments have started from the 
premises, which they all share, that such arrange- 
ments should be of a nature so as not to prejudice 
the ultimate solution of the future of the terri- 
tory as a whole and as to continue to ensure to all 
inhabitants of the zone the enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms without dis- 
tinctions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

3. Since the Governments of the United King- 
dom and the United States retain the responsibili- 
ties with regard to the administration of Zone A 
devolving on them under the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy, particularly Annex VII thereof, the 
commander of the UK and U.S. troops retains 
all powers of government in the zone. 

4. Taking the foregoing into account, the 
three governments have approved the following 
arrangements, 

5. An Italian political adviser to the zone com- 
mander will be appointed by the Italian Govern- 
ment to represent it in all matters affecting Italy 
in regard to the zone. The Italian political ad- 
viser will have status similar to that of the U.S. 
and the UK political advisers. 

6. A senior director of administration will be 
proposed by the Italian Government and will be 
appointed by the zone commander. The senior 
director of administration will be responsible to 
the zone commander and under the latter’s direc- 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 14, 1952, p. 585, footnote 1. 
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tion will administer, by means of two directorates, 
the functions of civil government indicated in the 
following subparagraphs. He will have under 
his administration : 


(a) A Directorate of Interior consisting of 
the following branches: Local Government 
(zone President and communes), Department 
of Labor, Department of Social Assistance, 
Public Health Office, Education Office, Census 
and Survey Office, Fire Service. 

(b) A Directorate of Finance and Economy 
consisting of the following branches: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Department of Production, 
Department of Finance (including customs and 
finance guards), Department of Transportation, 
Department of Public Works and Utilities 
(with the exception of construction and hous- 
ing for the UK and U.S. troops), Office of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Loans Section. 


7. Italians in a number adequate to ensure effi- 
cient administration of the directorates, depart- 
ments and offices, mentioned in paragraph 6 above 
will be proposed by the Italian Government and 
will in the same manner be appointed by the zone 
commander to staff those directorates, depart- 
ments and offices. They shall be responsible to 
the zone commander through the senior director 
of administration. Persons appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this paragraph and 
of paragraph 6 above may be replaced by the 
zone commander, who ee the Italian Gov- 
ernment to propose their successors. The Italian 
Government retains the right to recall persons 





proposed by it, on due notification to the zone com- 
mander. Employees who have been recruited 
locally and who are now exercising civil functions 
in the Military Government will be retained to the 
maximum practicable extent; any dismissal shall 
be effected with the prior approval of the zone 
commander. 

8. While it is intended initially to retain the 
present organization of the directorates admin- 
istered by the senior director of administration, 
he may recommend modifications thereof to the 
zone commander and effect them with the latter’s 
approval. 

9. The three Governments have noted the inti- 
mate connections that exist between the economy 
of the zone and the Italian economy as a whole 
and the essential contribution that is made to the 
well-being of the zone by the Italian Government. 
The three Governments therefore reaffirm that all 
the existing economic and financial agreements 
between them concerning Zone A, and the under- 
standings reached pursuant thereto, remain in full 
force and effect. Security controls over inter- 
national trade shall continue to be administered 
by UK and USS. officers appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the zone commander. 

10. The Governments of the UK and the U.S. 
will instruct the Zone Commander concerning the 
application of the present understandings and the 
necessary readjustments to be made in the present 
organizations of the Military Government, in 
order to carry out the provisions of this memoran- 
dum of understanding as soon as practicable with 
a view to substantial completion by July 15, 1952. 


Understanding Necessary To Build a Free-World Coalition 


by Howland H. Sargeant 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


When I was a boy, a favorite juvenile insult 
went like this: 


Sticks and stones may break my bones but hard words 
will never hurt me. 


Asking indulgence of any psychiatrists who 
may be in the house, I advance the theory that 
this was a defense reaction. Actually all of us, 
adults as well as young fry, find criticism—es- 
pecially if we think it unjust—very hard to take. 

We can handle the sticks and stones, but hard 
words are another matter. 


1 Address delivered before the Massachusetts School of 
Home Economics, University of Massachusetts, at Am- 
herst, Mass., on May 3 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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When your distinguished chairman, Dean Helen 
Mitchell, asked me to talk today on “The United 
States and World Opinion,” I found that old bit 
of childish repartee running through my mind. 
For, truth to tell, when we look into world opin- 
ion today, we find the United States coming in 
for a lot of verbal brickbats. 

Some of us, encountering critical or hostile at- 
titudes, react very much as did those little boys of 
my youthful acquaintance. We stick out our chins. 
We mutter the adult equivalent of “sticks and 
stones.” We propose retiring, in a huff, from the 
rest of the world and letting these “un-friends” 
of ours stew in their own juice. 

We react, in other words, as human beings fre- 
quently do when called upon to exercise some of 
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the nobler Christian virtues. We hanker after 
righteousness, but... ! 

It so happens, however, that “buts” in our in- 
ternational relations today are signposts on the 
road to disaster. 

The free peoples of the world—all of us—are 
facing a threat to all freedom. It is no longer 
a question of “sticks and stones” but survival. 

We can save freedom. We can overcome this 
danger. 

But we can do it only if we work and think 
together. Victory lies in our wnited strength. 
Not one of us can go it alone. We haven’t the 
resources. We haven’t the manpower. 

Leadership in this emergency has fallen to the 
United States. We alone of the free nations have 
the material resources, backed by technical skills, 
to produce that leadership. 

It is a terrible veupenelilitey to be the strongest 
nation in the world. 

That responsibility, however, is ours. And to 
our material and technical resources we must add 
moral strength. And that means giving more 
than just lip service to tolerance, patience, under- 
standing. We have to practice these virtues—all 
of them. 

To back out, taking the “sticks and stones” atti- 
tude, would doom freedom everywhere to de- 
struction, our own included. 

We are not going to back out. ; 

We are not, however, dictators. This free- 
world coalition we are building must be based 
not only on the consent but the understanding of 
the free world. 

As a means of arriving at this understanding let 
us explore this matter of world opinion. 

We will take the free world. What are the atti- 
tudes of peoples? What is their attitude toward 
us? 

Europe, as a starter. 

Informed public opinion in Western Europe is 
anti-Communist. They have had a bitter dose of 
totalitarianism. They want no more of it. 

But twice in the past 30-odd years these 
Europeans have had a close-up of war. Their 
longing for peace is intense. They look on their 
still-shattered cities, count their millions of dead. 
They recall the horrors of occupation. 

We speak of “neutralism.” It isn’t just that. 
It is rather an almost psychopathic refusal to 
believe that peace could be so impermanent—that 
the danger still exists. The great progress that 
is being made toward building defensive unity in 
Europe is, I think, a tribute to the basic realism 
of these people—realism supported, I might add, 
by an unhappy awareness of what is going on just 
over their borders in the satellite countries. 
Stories seep through. Refugees talk. Wishful 
thinking isn’t much help in the face of those facts. 

These people are still suffering economically 
from the impact of World War II. Their econo- 
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mies can ill support the burdens imposed by the 
defense program. 

Their people demand improvement in their liv- 
ing malas s. To ask for further sacrifices puts 
an almost unbearable strain upon morale. 

The Europeans are proud—with reason—of 
their culture. They are keenly conscious of na- 
tional prestige. They fear for both. 

These are traits we share incommon. They are 
very understandable. 


Attitude of the People in Asia and the Near East 


The situation in southeast and southern Asia 
differs from that of Europe in several important 
particulars. The attitudes of the people reflect 
years of colonialism and a present fierce deter- 
mination to maintain their independence. 

We Americans, like the Western Europeans, 
take freedom for granted. Weare apt tobe rather 
less than completely sensitive to the meaning of 
nationalism to the Asians, to whom independence 
is the sweeter for being so newly won. 

These people, too, are proud of their culture. 
They recall civilizations predating those of 
Europe, old when America was undiscovered. 
They want to maintain that culture. 

They want peace and stability. But they want, 
also, an improvement in their standard of living. 
We, who have never starved, talk very glibly of 
“stomach communism.” It is a different story 
when you have known hunger from birth. 

The Asians do not realize that Communist im- 
perialism would impose a colonialism far worse 
than the old pattern. Communism has been—and 
is being—sold them as an escape from their miser- 
ies. The new and greater miseries that it imposes 
are not so evident. 

Many of the attitudes found in southern and 
southeastern Asia may, in varying degrees, be 
found in the countries of the Near East. National- 
ism, for example, is a potent force. And so is the 
desire to preserve ancient cultures and traditions. 

So, too, is the need for economic improvement. 

Religion is a vital factor in both the Near East 
and Asia. Foreign customs and technological 
practices that violate religious teachings are not 
welcomed. 

These are the people of the free world. These 
are the segments of the great coalition the free 
world today is trying to cement. The free world 
that looks to the United States for leadership. 


Charge and Countercharge 


By and large, these people like us. They like 
us and they don’t—frequently for the same 
reasons. 

Generally speaking we are admired for our 
great technological progress ; for our ability to get 
things done; for our generosity. 
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At the same time we are condemned as material- 
istic; as too cocky; as emotionally unstable. 

Some of the people definitely do not like us. 
There are those who actively hate us. 

This comes as a shock. But let us examine this 
hate. Let us try to understand it. 

Not all of it is spontaneous. Some of it is, of 
course. There are always those who hate “for- 
eigners.” And we are “foreigners” to just about 
94 percent of the human race. These—the “Amer- 
icans are foreigners and I hate foreigners” peo- 
ple—are spiritual isolationists. We have them in 
this country, so we need not be too superior. 

For a much larger number of ep merge 4 
larger—this hate has been artificially created. It 
has been planted—and is being carefully nour- 
ished—by those who seek the destruction of the 
United States, by those who see the United States 
as the major obstacle in their plans for world 
domination. 

This isn’t just an assumption. We have ample 
evidence of its truth. For example, when the 
U.N. Forces pushed the North Koreans back in 
the fall of °50, American intelligence found a 
written report of a speech by a Red army officer. 
“The United States,” he told his men, “is the only 
obstacle in our road—we must crush the United 
States.” 

“Crush the United States”—remember that. It 
is the cornerstone of the Communist conspiracy. 
It is a “must” if their objective, world rule, is to 
be attained. 

To attain their goal they must inspire world- 
wide, active hatred of the United States. The 
campaign to create that hate is being waged with 
unrelenting ferocity. It is backed with unlimited 
funds and directed by masters of hate propaganda. 

The peoples of the Iron Curtain, and now the 
Bamboo Curtain, are the Number One targets of 
this campaign. If the men of Moscow and Peip- 
ing are to maintain control of their enslaved mil- 
lions these people must not be permitted to think 
kindly of the United States. That some of them 
do think kindly of us is, I think, a credit to re- 
lations established over past years. 

The Communists, however, are determined to 
break down these old-established traditions of 
friendship. 

We are warmongers. We are “tools of Wall 
Street.” We are the new Hitlers and Tojos. 

You have heard some of this propaganda. Much 
of it is so absurd that the first reaction, to some of 
the stories, is to laugh. No one, we think, would 
believe such tommyrot. 

There are many, of course, who do not. Others 
do. Believe me, they do—no matter how insanely 
fantastic the stories may be. 

Recently the Soviet radios have been “quoting” a 
young Indonesian who, according to their story, re- 
turned home from the United States because he 
could not stand the lynchings. In New York, he 
is alleged to have reported, the customary Sun- 
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day afternoon amusement is attending these 
spectacles. 

Ridiculous! Yes, of course. But the story has 
gained credence. And not only in Indonesia or 
even Asia: It has spread all over the world. 

The Chinese Communists are, at present, con- 
ducting a world-wide campaign charging the 
United States with having used germ warfare in 
Korea. Broadcasts bring to the Communist 
“mike” a procession of alleged eye-witnesses : 
Persons who had seen United States planes re- 
leasing the germ-laden bombs; others who had 
collected germ-bearing insects; alleged scientists 
who had examined the germs and identified them. 

The Communists have found “racism” in the 
United States a most effective weapon. It is 
exaggerated, magnified, distorted, however, out of 
all semblance to the facts. 

Anyone who has traveled abroad knows this. 
Norman Cousins, lecturing in India under the 
provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act, relates a typi- 
cal experience. He was speaking at the College 
of Commerce in Lahore. In the question period 
a student, about 19 or 20, demanded the floor. 
Leveling a finger at Mr. Cousins, he said: 


You have come to the wrong place if you expect us to 
believe all this propaganda about America. We know 
the truth and we students protest your use of the plat- 
form of this college to pass off dishonest and untruthful 
stories about the United States. 


The chairman of the meeting attempted to 
silence the boy. Mr. Cousins, however, insisted 
that he be allowed to state his reasons for hating 
the United States. 

The boy did so. “If you really want to be 
honest with us,” he said, “you would admit all 
the ugly things you do to people in the United 
States who do not happen to have fair white 
skins.” 

He went on. Lynchings. Mob violence. His 
voice grew more tense and angry. The entire 
student body breathed approval. 

In his report to us, Mr. Cousins asked: “What 
do we say when we are confronted with these at- 
titudes and arguments?” 

This is how he handled it. 

Mr. Cousins told that boy that, certainly, race 
prejudice existed in the United States. He asked 
him, however, to make a distinction between the 

roblem as it actually was and as it was presented 
in Soviet propaganda. 

He pointed out that Americans were deep] 
concerned over the problem. He quoted Walter 
White, head of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, on the steps 
being taken to eradicate this evil from American 
life, that progress was being made—amazing 
progress. 

He told the boy something of what the people 
of the United States, white and colored, were do- 
ing; what the Government was doing. He men- 
tioned American negroes who had distinguished 
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themselves in various walks of life—literature, 
music, sports, philosophy, etc. 

He asked the boy if India, too, did not have 
problems of racial, social, and economic discrimi- 
nation. He spoke of the Untouchables. 

“To a large extent,” he said, “this is a common 
problem. Perhaps all peoples, working together 
inside the United Nations, might be able to con- 
tribute to the self-understanding that would go 
into the making of any basic attack on the prob- 
lems of prejudice racial, social, religious, 
economic, political. Perhaps such a common 
effort might be more constructive than the destruc- 
tive and often ill-informed criticism that served 
only to enlarge misunderstanding and therefore 
prejudice.” 


Communist ‘‘Peace’’ and Hatred Synonymous 


Communist “peace” talk ties in with this “hate” 
campaign. Even the most casual perusal of Com- 
munist literature reveals this fact. 

“Peace” and hatred for the non-Communist 
world, particularly the United States, are made 
synonymous. ‘To be for peace, one must above all 
hate the United States and friends of the United 
States. 

Even Communist prelates join the chorus. At 
a meeting of the World Peace Council, the Metro- 
politan of Moscow spoke of “the beastly Ameri- 
cans, hordes of modern barbarians, gnashing their 
teeth like some foul plague.” 

A rather badly mixed metaphor, but there it is. 

The Communists make capital of a world-wide 
fear that the defense program will lead to war. 

By and large, the free peoples consider us es- 
sentially nonaggressive. There is, however, an 
uneasy fear that we may go “trigger-happy.” 
They have seen military build-ups before in the 
name of “defense.” And what followed. 

They know, too, that our military strength is 
their strength; that it is the best guaranty against 
the Communists’ starting an all-out war. 

But they aren’t quite sure. 

A recent Danish visitor to the United States, 
Arne Sorenson, made a wry comment upon Ameri- 
can “militarism.” 

Writing in a Danish magazine, he said: 


In America almost every uniformed person looks like 
a disguised civilian. Is there any better guarantee that 
the Americans do not threaten a troubled world with an 
aggressive war, than just this helplessness to convince 
you that they are in love with military vanity? 


With memories of goose-stepping armies, the 
Dane found this very reassuring. 


Our Materialism and Tactlessness 


Then there is that charge of materialism. Asa 
young Finn of my acquaintance put it: “It isn’t 
your imperialization I fear, but your Coca-coloni- 
zation.” 
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He added, hastily, that he liked Coca Cola. 

They fear we are too gadget-conscious. That 
we put too much emphasis upon material com- 
forts. ‘That we disregard the spiritual things in 
life. That we are lacking in culture. 

To be honest, we Americans have to admit that 
we do like our gadgets. 

We enjoy material comforts. 

Americans have, perhaps, oversold this aspect 
of American life. And we have ignored the more 
important principles upon which that life is based. 
We know better ourselves. But we haven’t both- 
ered enough to put the other story into words. 

All too frequently we have permitted most un- 
representative voices to speak for us. If we are 
regarded in some places as material-minded bar- 
barians, we'll have to admit that often we have 
painted ourselves as just that. 

As a case in point, I recently read a travel 
book—written by an American. The writer de- 
voted several humorous, rather sneering chapters 
to French plumbing. He allowed just two lines 
to Notre Dame Cathedral. And a line and a half 
of that concerned the absence of central heating in 
Notre Dame. 

If I had been French, born and bred, I could 
not have been more irritated. 

Of course, there are travel books that do full 
justice to Notre Dame. Over the years, thousands 
of visiting Americans have done justice to it. 
But that book—well, I hope it is never translated 
into French. 

This picture of a gadget-mad United States 
lost in materialism isn’t just confined to illiterates. 
It has found disturbing acceptance even among the 
intellectuals. 

Let me read two paragraphs recently appearing 
in Le Figaro. 

Wrote Francois Mauriac, a leading Catholic 
non-Communist : 

It is not what separates the United States and the 
Soviet Union that should frighten us, but what they have 
in common. These two technocracies that think them- 
selves antagonistic are dragging humanity in the same 
direction of dehumanization. 


Andre Siegfried, a leading Protestant anti- 
Communist, wrote this: 


America differs from Europe and resembles Russia, 
both adorers of the technical. 


A widely read European, George Mikes, writes: 


Jazz is their music, comic strips their most admired 
pictures, magazine stories their literature, Hollywood 
films their most popular entertainment, skyscrapers their 
architecture and their newest ballpoint pens write under 
water. 

This isn’t the America a lot of us know. It isn’t 
the America that lined up, a few years back, to 
make Toscanini’s tour a triumphant procession 
from one end of the country to another. It isn’t 
the America that supports several thousand 
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symphony orchestras, and that queues up long 
hours for tickets to the Metropolitan. 


The Other Side of the Picture, ‘‘Our Friends”’ 


Our Danish friend, Mr. Sorenson, felt we hadn’t 
given other peoples the real picture of American 


home life. He wrote: 


And what was the question asked after my return to 
my own country? 

Is there any home life at all in the United States? Are 
they not running around all the time, afraid of not earn- 
ing enough money or spending it in fancy, crazy ways? 


Mr. Sorenson made a point of visiting American 
homes. He found his visits both charming and 
moving. “There are not many countries in the 
world,” he wrote, “where you find a family life 
of this quality. Denmark, my own country, of 
course, the other Scandinavian countries, Britain 
and a few others.” 

Some of our friends are almost as unrealistic 
as our critics. The United States is all-perfect. 
It is Utopia upon earth. Our streets are paved 
with gold. I'll skip these. 

I could quote European or Asiatic top brass. 
Or Government pronouncements. I could list 
treaties. 

I will skip these. When I, personally, talk of 
our friends overseas I have other pictures in mind. 
I have one in particular. He was an elderly 
man—a French peasant—driving his cart along 
a road in Normandy. He spoke no English. He 
did not need it. When I said “American,” his 
smile was enough. 

When I say “our friends,” I think of that man. 
I see his face. It tells, for me, a far more deeply 
moving story than elegantly turned phrases or 
official statements. 

Those of you who have traveled abroad have 
met that man. You know that face. Perhaps 
not in Normandy: It could have been London, 
Rome, Bangkok, Madras, almost any place. He 
might have been the elevator man in your hotel, 
a waiter in a restaurant, a bus or taxi driver, or 
just someone you happened to speak to on the 
street. You were an American. Anything he 
had was yours. 

Why? Well, sometimes it was an American he 
had known. Or some relative who had gone to 
America and who still writes. Or something he 
had read. 

The Eca built a lot of that kind of friendship. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has done 
it. Point Four is doing it. 

It isn’t because of what we give. It is because 
of the feeling behind these programs, feeling in 
the United States. Done without that kind of 
feeling, these programs do not make friends. On 
the contrary. No one likes to be on the receiving 
end of favors too continually. 

The friendship of which I have just spoken is 
deep. There are no “buts” connected with it. 
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In handling our international public relations 
we do not have to worry about these friends of 
ours. And for that very reason we cannot let 
them down. We will let them down if we do not 
do something about these others—the ones who ig- 
norantly hate us; the ones who are inclined to like 
us but... ! 

We will let ourselves down because we will per- 
mit our enemies to destroy the unity of the free 
world, our only sure defense against the new im- 
perialism and the only possible foundation of the 
“friendlier, fatter, freer” world of our dreams. 

But, if we are going to do this job, we have got 
to clear our minds of the “sticks and stones” atti- 
tude. We have got to want to do it. 

This means all of us. Washington has already 
set up the machinery for the job. Congress has 
granted appropriations. It is functioning. 

But Washington cannot do the job alone. The 
will to success must spring from the heart of 
America. 


Progress of Information Program 


I sincerely believe that the job does have the 
support of most Americans. We have come a long 
way since 1948, when Congress authorized the 
State Department to set up “information and edu- 
cational exchange programs.” We have made still 
more progress under the Campaign of Truth 
launched in 1950. 

Today the Voice of America is broadcasting in 
46 different languages. It reaches an audience 
estimated at something like 300 million. Our 
press materials daily go to an estimated 10,000 
foreign newspapers with a readership of more 
than 100 million. The 91 million copies of period- 
icals and pamphlets which we expect to publish 
by the end of June will be made available to some 
900 million readers. 

Last year our films reached an audience of about 
450 million persons in 86 different countries. 

In the past fiscal year, July to July, aeety 
8,000 students, teachers, professors, and civic lead- 
ers came to the United States from abroad or went 
abroad under the educational exchange programs. 
Six thousand of these have returned or will re- 
turn to tell America’s story to the home folks. 

The Defense Department conducted an exchange 
program for Japan. The Mutual Security Agency 
is carrying on Eca’s program of technical assist- 
ance bringing labor leaders, management, and 
professional groups to this country in a world- 
wide productivity drive. These people see, go 
home, and talk to their friends. 

Altogether the Government is bringing over 
under current programs about 13,000 people 
a year for observation, study, training, and 
indoctrination. 

Private organizations have done even better. In 
1951 they arranged roughly about 40,000 ex- 
changes. The 4-H Clubs exchanged young farm- 
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ers. The Rotary Clubs brought over students. 
The Girl Scouts, youth leaders—the list includes 
almost every kind of organization in American 
community lite. 

One community, acting as a community, in fact, 
brought over an exchangee of its own. 

Amar Singh, a 25-year-old farmer from the 
Etawah district in the United Provinces of India, 
was invited to visit the people of Carroll County, 
Georgia. His assignment was to find out what 
made the people of Carroll County work together. 
The project was sponsored by the Herald-Tribune 
Forum. 

Upon his return Amar Singh had a lot to tell his 
friends about America. He said: “I think the 
— like those I met in Carroll County are the 
<indest, the most broadminded and the most sin- 
cere people in the world.” 

He saw racial discrimination. He was critical 
of it. But he was understanding. India, too, he 
told the Carroll Countyers, had problems of 
discrimination. 

He took back, of course, a lot of technical infor- 
mation—information to help his fellow farmers. 

Carroll County, itself, learned a lot from Amar 
Singh. He was, for most of them, the first Indian 
they had ever seen. From him they gained under- 
standing of that great, beautiful, complex country. 

The trip was such a success that Carroll County 
decided that they should pay Amar Singh a return 
visit. As they could not all go, they sent, as 
their representative, Paul Patten, a county soil 
conservationist. 

When Patten reached Ayana, Amar’s native vil- 
lage, he found that the entire village, and villages 
for miles around, knew of Amar’s visit to America. 
The villagers came by the hundreds to greet Pat- 
ten and express their friendship for the United 


States. 
There are other examples. 


Pleasing Reaction of Exchanges to U. S. 


In an address before a businessmen’s club in 
Lisbon, Manuel Rodrigues, a returned Portuguese 
newsman, said: 


What did I discover in America? To begin with, an 
almost classless society. Of course, there are big differ- 
ences of income, but the taxes tend steadily to reduce the 
gap. I did not fail to notice, for instance, that in the 
cafeteria of a newspaper I visited the publisher would 
often have his lunch side by side with his most humble 
employee. 

There is an evident connection between these facts 
and what I call the importance of the individual. In an 
elevator one can often see a small board bearing the 
name of the operator. The same happens in street cars 
of most cities. It is not some driver but “Mr. So and 
So,” the driver. 

You may think this a trivial detail. I, on the contrary, 
think it carries a lot of meaning. It goes far to prove 
the American democracy is, first of all, a state of mind. 


A Ceylonese youth leader, Christopher Jay- 
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awardana, the Chief Commissioner of Boy Scouts, 
told a club meeting in Colombo: 

On the general question of interracial relationships, I 
am fully satisfied that great efforts are on foot both le- 
gally and through education to provide fuli equality for 
all peoples. ... My American friends share my convic- 
tion that America must free itself of discrimination if 
it is truly to serve as a great democratic force in the 
world. 


Of the American people, he said: 


I met a nation, proud of their country, loyal to the 
core to their flag, composed of many nationalities, but 
all American citizens and loyal to the country of their 
adoption, people generous and hospitable, open hearted 
and kind, keenly desirous of knowing as much as possible 
of Ceylon, of our ways and customs, genuinely interested 
in our welfare as a young Dominion and anxious to help 
us if we need their help. 

William H. Whyte, writing in Fortune, finds 
this exchange program doing our most effective 
“hands across the sea” job. He urges that it be 
substantially expanded. He speaks in terms of 
nearly 200 million dollars. For those of us work- 
ing in the program that sounds like ein, jo 

fr. Whyte argues that expansion alone isn’t 
enough. He wants to see follow-up programs, 
and more intense orientation courses in the United 
States. He wants to see these visitors received 
in more American homes. 

He is right, of course. Just exposure to the 
United States does not always produce complete 
understanding. It opens the door, of course, but 
more needs to be done. 

We need to do more with these exchangees 
while they are here. More attention should be 
given to—well, to their feelings. I know one 
Chinese lad attending college in a small North 
Carolina town. He complained bitterly to a 
young American friend that, when he went to 
the town, people stared at him. The young 
American grinned. “Yi-han,” he said, “what 
would happen if I went to a little Chinese vil- 
lage—one where they had, probably, never before 
seen an American?” 

The Chinese boy thought that over. Then he 
burst out laughing. “Why,” he said, “the chil- 
dren would chase after you on the street yelling 
‘foreign devil’.” 

It took just those few words, at the right time, 
to straighten this lad out. Had those words not 
been spoken, the hurt would have grown. And a 
future friend for the United States might have 
been lost. 

It is, frequently, the little things. We have to 
watch for them. 

An Eca productivity team was staying at a 
hotel in a Midwestern town. The hotel was the 
favorite hang-out of the city’s symphony orchestra 
leader—a most distinguished musician. The 
negro porter in the hotel was a great admirer of 
this man. He suggested to him that the visitors 
might like to attend a concert. The matter was 
arranged. And the team leader could not say too 
much of his, and his teammates’ appreciation of 
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that evening’s performance. And he was almost 
= apes with appreciation, and amazement, of 
the porter’s part in the business. “The porter 
arranged it,” he repeated dazedly. 

To those of you who have the opportunity I 
urge that you take these exchangees into your 
homes. It will be a rewarding experience for you. 
And you will be doing your job in making friends 
for the United States. 


The Two-Way Street of Understanding 


The job, as I see it, is a two-way street. We 
need understanding of America in these other 
lands. And we need understanding of these lands 
in America. Only by and through this under- 
standing can we attain our goals. 

One of the programs of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco is the creation of 
understanding between peoples. The Commis- 
sion, during its 6 years of existence, has had the 
great good fortune to have as its chairman, first, 
Milton Eisenhower, then George Stoddard, and 
now Luther Evans. Each of these distinguished 
American citizens has given generously of his time 
and himself to the objectives of the Commission. 

The Commission works through people: teach- 
ers, scientists, technicians, religious and civic 
leaders, labor and business groups. Their ap- 


proach is the human approach. And it is effective. 

The United States is new to this job of inter- 
national public relations. We are new to our 
role of world leadership. 

To do it well and wisely we need a lot of help. 
Recently someone asked President Truman his 
favorite quotation. The President pulled from 
his pocket a slip of paper and read from the first 
Book of Kings, chapter 3. 

You will remember that in this chapter Solo- 
mon, the son of David, just turned 20, had become 
king. He was worried. His new responsibili- 
ties appalled him. Ina dream the Lord appeared 
“og told him that whatever he wished should be 

is. 

Solomon pondered. 
before him, of his youth and inexperience. 
said : 


He spoke of the great _ 


e 


I am but a little child. I know not how to go out or 
come in. 

And Thy servant is in the midst of Thy people . 
that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. 

Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart. 


In handling this new responsibility of ours, I 
think we all could echo that prayer. “Give there- 
fore Thy servant an understanding heart.” 

If we are to meet the challenge of today, we 
will need both that understanding and a heart. 
We cannot win without them. 


U.N. Command Offers Proposals for Settlement of Korean Armistice Issues 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Following is a statement made by Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway, Conmander in Chief United Nations 
Command, on May 7 and released to the press at 
Tokyo on the same date: 


The United Nations Command has been nego- 
tiating with the Communists in Korea for more 
than nine months in an endeavor to achieve an 
armistice. We have known that all the free 
nations of the world share our sincere desire to 
obtain a just and honorable cessation of hostilities 
in order to terminate the terrible toll of suffering, 
destruction and bloodshed and, by lessening the 
risk of spreading the conflagration, to advance the 
cause of world peace. 

After many months of patient negotiations by 
the United Nations Command, three questions 
still remain to be resolved. These are: Basis of 
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exchange of prisoners of war, restrictions on recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of airfields and accept- 
ance of the Soviet Union as a member of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. All 
three issues have been exhaustively explored in 
discussion with the Communists. 

It was apparent that these issues could not be 
solved separately. Therefore, in a maximum en- 
deavor to bring about a cessation of hostilities by 
means of an honorable armistice fair to both sides, 
the United Nations Command delegation, during 
an executive session held April 28, presented to 
the Communist delegation a just and integral solu- 
tion to the three remaining issues. 

The United Nations Command proposed, and 
it was accepted by the Communists, that the ple- 
nary session be executive in nature in order to 
allow unhindered freedom of expression within the 
meetings. This latter action was taken in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Command policy to 
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leave no stone unturned that would facilitate at- 
tainment of an armistice. 

The solution provides that the United Nations 
Command is willing to exchange the approxi- 
mately 70,000 persons who do not actually forcibly 
oppose repatriation for the 12,000 United Nations 
Command personnel which the Communists state 
they are now holding as prisoners of war. 

The United Nations Command continues its 
willingness, following an armistice, to permit any 
suitable international body or joint Cross 
teams, together with observers from both sides, to 
interview the persons held by the United Nations 
Command who have indicated they would forcibly 
oppose repatriation and to return promptly to the 
Communists any such persons who it is determined 
would not do so. 

In turn the United Nations Command agrees 
that the armistice provisions will not make any 
reference to reconstruction or rehabilitation of 
airfields. This solution also provides that the 
United Nations Command will accept the Com- 
munist nominations of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
for membership on the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission and that the Communists will 
accept the United Nations Command nominations 
of Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Communists have rejected the solution pro- 
posed by the United Nations Command although it 
is a fair and equitable reconciliation of the oppos- 
ing points of view. 

The Communists continue to oppose the United 
Nations Command solution for the exchange of 
prisoners of war, which is based upon the humani- 
tarian principle that no persons shall be forcibly 
returned to Communist control. 

Since the presentation of the integral proposal 
by the United Nations Command, the Commu- 
nists have had more than ample opportunity to 
thoroughly consider our proposal and discuss in 
executive session any aspect of the problem. 

This the Communists apparently do not desire 
todo. Accordingly, in order that the world pub- 
lic may be rightfully and fully informed of our 
proposal, the United Nations Command yesterday 
proposed the termination of the executive sessions 
and resumption of open meetings. The Commu- 
nists have acceded to our views in this respect. 

It is of utmost importance that all nations of 
the world realize with crystal clearness that this 
United Nations Command proposal embodies the 
limit to which the United Nations Command can 
go and is not subject to substantive change. 

Regardless of the views of the enemy on the in- 
dividual issues, the United Nations Command pro- 
posed solution is contingent upon acceptance as a 
whole by the Communists. 

The issues are clear, the stakes are manifest. 
Our position is one from which we cannot and 
shall not retreat. 

The responsibility for peace in Korea rests on 
the Communist leaders. 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House May 7] 


The United States fully approves and supports 
without qualification the proposal for reaching 
an armistice which General Ridgway has offered 
to the Communist aggressors in Korea. 

Last July the United Nations forces had re- 
pulsed Communist aggression in Korea, had 
proved to the Communists that aggression cannot 
pay, and had brought new hope for peace to free 
men around the world. The Soviet Union then 
indicated that Korean hostilities could be termi- 
nated by a military armistice. The United Na- 
tions Command in good faith and in a sincere 
desire to find a basis for a peaceful settlement 
began armistice talks with the Communists in 
Korea. 

After many trying months of negotiation, in 
which each issue has , Bowe dealt with individually, 
tentative agreement has been reached on all but 
three issues. It is now apparent that the three 
remaining issues cannot be resolved separately. 
The United Nations Command proposal offers a 
just and a real opportunity to resolve these three 
issues together and simultaneously. The three- 
point proposal is: 


1. That there shall not be a forced repatriation 
of prisoners of war—as the Communists have in- 
sisted. To agree to forced repatriation would be 
unthinkable. It would be repugnant to the fun- 
damental moral and humanitarian principles 
which underlie our action in Korea. To return 
these prisoners of war in our hands by force would 
result in misery and bloodshed to the eternal dis- 
honor of the United States and of the United 
Nations. 

We will not buy an armistice by turning over 
human beings for slaughter or slavery. 

The United Nations Command has observed the 
most extreme care in separating those prisoners 
who have said they would forcibly oppose return 
to Communist control. We have offered to sub- 
mit to an impartial re-screening—after an armis- 
tice—of those persons we would hold in our 
custody. 

Nothing could be fairer. For the Communists 
to insist upon the forcible return to them of per- 
sons who wish to remain out of their control is 
an amazing disclosure before the whole world of 
the operation of their system. 

2. That the United Nations Command will not 
insist on prohibiting reconstruction or rehabilita- 
tion of airfields. 

3. That the neutral nations supervisory com- 
mission should comprise representatives of four 
countries; Poland and Czechoslovakia chosen by 
the Communists, Sweden and Switzerland chosen 
by the United Nations Command. 


The three parts of General Ridgway’s proposal 
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are all parts of a whole. They must be considered 
as an entity—not piecemeal. Our agreement is 
contingent upon acceptance of the whole proposal. 
This is our position. The Communists thus far 
have indicated only a willingness to withdraw 
their proposal that the U.S.S.R. be a member of 
the neutral inspection commission. This spuri- 
ous issue was raised by them late in negotiations 
and its withdrawal is no real concession on their 
part. 

The patience and understanding shown by Gen- 
eral Ridgway and the United Nations Command 
negotiators merit the highest praise. In spite of 
almost overwhelming provocation, they have made 
real progress in reaching agreement on many 
substantial terms for an armistice. General Ridg- 
way’s proposal offers a sound and sensible way 
to settle the remaining issues all at once. It will 


have compelling appeal to those sincerely desiring 
peace. 


PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press May 7] 


I can only say this. This morning General 
Ridgway put out a full statement saying what 
the proposals were which he had made, and Ad- 
miral Joy put out a further statement giving the 
details of the discussions. It is plain, in my judg- 
ment, that the proposals made by General Ridg- 
way are fair and reasonable proposals and that 
any one who wished to bring about a truce in 
Korea would accept those proposals. The pro- 
posals were made with the complete support of 
the Government of the United States. 


Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


THIRTY-NINTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD FEBRUARY 1-15, 1952! 


U.N. doc. $/2605 
Transmitted April 15, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 39 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 February 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiqués numbers 1161-1175 provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

The current status of agenda item 3 of the draft armis- 
tice agreement, as proposed by the United Nations Com- 
mand, is reflected in the copy appended hereto.’ Staff 
officers meetings on this item continued as the major 
points of disagreement centered on the rotation figure of 
40,000 and the number of port of entry complexes at which 
the neutral observer teams are to be stationed. The 
United Nations Command holds that at least seven port 
complexes on each side are desirable to ensure effective 
supervision of that part of the armistice agreement which 
provides that neither side shall introduce reinforcing 
combat aircraft, armoured vehicles, weapons and ammu- 
nition. The figure of 40,000 for rotation is a requirement 
to enable personnel of the United Nations Command to be 
withdrawn from Korea when their tour of duty is com- 
pleted. Communist insistence on 30,000 is a _ typical 
example of their intransigence and stalling. 

The United Nations Command Sub Delegation again 
asked the Communists to make constructive efforts to 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U. S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Apr. 15. Texts of the 30th, 31st, and 32d 
reports appear in the BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266; 
the 33d report, ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th report, 
ibid., Mar. 17, 1952, p. 480; the 35th report, ibid., Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, ibid., Apr. 14, 
1952, p. 594; and the 38th report, ibid., May 5, 1952, p. 715. 

? Not printed here. 
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reach an agreement on the proposals made by the United 
Nations Command on agenda item 4 as the Communists 
continued to criticize, reject and otherwise depreciate the 
efforts of the United Nations Command to prepare an 
acceptable draft agreement. Finally, on 3 February, the 
Communists presented a draft proposal on exchange of 
prisoners of war. Their proposal, as expected, showed 
minor concessions on points which were of little or no 
value to them. On the major issues, such as voluntary 
repatriation of prisoners of war, giving up claim to the 
thousands of Republic of Korea Troops believed to have 
been pressed into Communist service and giving up claim 
to those civilian internees in the custody of the United 
Nations Command, the new proposal stuck close to the 
Communists’ original stand. Not even the neutrality of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross was rec- 
ognized in their proposal. Despite this lack of co-opera- 
tion the United Nations Command Delegation continued 
to develop and isolate the differences of opinion and, 
where basic principles were not at stake, some adjust- 
ments in wording were agreed upon. The first was agree- 
ment to the Communists’ demand that the parole prin- 
ciple should be applied equally to both sides. The prin- 
ciple of exchange of prisoners of war for civilians was 
also dropped in favour of a general clause which pro- 
vided for the expeditious repatriation of civilians. On 
this question some formula was sought which would guar- 
antee that both sides would have a check on the way in 
which the other side completed the civilian exchange. 
However, the Communists did not accept the United Na- 
tions Command proposals of neutral interviews and would 
make no counter proposals of their own. 

Realizing that the Communists were adamant in their 
opposition to participation of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross as a neutral agency in either prisoner 
of war exchange or civilian exchange, the United Nations 
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Command proposed the establishment of joint teams in 
North and South Korea and in the neutral zone to be 
composed of equal numbers of representatives of the Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies of both sides. The Commu- 
nists finally accepted this solution. 

On the actual mechanics for exchange of prisoners and 
in the interests of completing the exchange as soon us 
possible, the United Nations Command finally accepted 
a time limit of sixty days for the completion of the ex- 
change although the United Nations Command was faced 
with the problem of moving a much greater number of 
prisoners. 

At the close of the period two major questions remained. 
The first was the basic disagreement on the principle of 
voluntary repatriation. The second concerned disagree- 
ment over the meaning and use of the term “repatriation” 
as to its applicahility to sending to the Communists the 
United Nations Command held prisoners of war who on 
25 June 1950 resided south of the 38th parallel. Also 
remaining unresolved was the agreement made on 1 Jan- 
uary for each side to furnish the opposite side with com- 
plete information on all prisoners of war who were held 
in custody at any time since the beginning of hostilities. 
The United Nations Command stood ready on seventy- 
two hours notice to supply this vital information to the 
Communists. No answer has been received yet from the 
Communists. 

The United Nations Command Delegation has consist- 
ently taken vigorous steps to expedite negotiations. In 
furtherance of this principle the senior United Nations 
Coimmand delegate on 31 January, in a letter to the Com- 
munist delegate, proposed that discussion of agenda item 
5 he initiated and that discussion of items 3 and 4 continue 
concurrently. 

On 3 February the senior Communist delegate replied 
by agreeing to discuss agenda item 5 in plenary session. 
Plenary sessions on this subject were initiated on 6 Feb- 
ruary and have been scheduled so as not to interfere with 
discussion of items 3 and 4 on the Staff Officer and Sub- 
Delegation level respectively. 

At the session of 6 February the senior Communist 
delegate opened with a long statement clearly political 
in nature. This statement follows in full: 

“The fifth item of the agenda ‘recommendations to the 
governments of the countries concerned on both sides’ is 
the last item of the entire agenda of our present nego- 
tiations. 

“During our discussions on the other items of the 
agenda, both sides have expressed again and again that 
the armistice in Korea should serve as a bridge toward 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

“Both sides have explicitly agreed that once an armistice 
is realized in Korea, a political conference of a higher 
level should be convened quickly by the governments of 
the countries concerned on both sides, to commence the 
work of a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

“For this reason, our side formally proposes that we 
recommend that within three months after the Korean 
armistice agreement is signed and becomes effective, the 
opposing sides, the governments of the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea and of the Peoples Republic of China 
on the one hand, and the governments of the countries 
concerned of the United Nations on the other, appoint 
five representatives respectively to hold such a political 
conference. 

“Since the war in Korea will be stopped, there can be 
no justification for any further stay in Korea of all the 
foreign forces which have participated in the war, and on 
the other hand, in order to lay a foundation for the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question, it is absolutely 
essential for all the foreign forces to be withdrawn from 
Korea. During our discussions of the agenda, both sides 
have already agreed that the question of withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea be referred to a political 
conference of a higher level of both sides, to be con- 
vened after the armistice, for discussion and settlement. 
Therefore, our side formally recommends that the above- 
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mentioned political conference should first discuss and 
decide upon the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea. The withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea 
is a decisively important prerequisite for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question. However, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question itself contains a series 
of important issues which require to be settled. There- 
fore, our side formally recommends that the above-men- 
tioned political conference decide, in discussions, the ques- 
tion of withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, and 
should also settle through negotiations the fundamental 
principles and specific recommendations regarding peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question, so that the mili- 
tary armistice in Korea will really become a bridge 
towards the peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

“The Korean question is not an isolated question. The 
war in Korea has involved many problems beyond Korea. 
A peaceful settlement of the Korean question will, in fact, 
pave the way for the solution of those other problems 
which are related to the Korean question. Conversely, 
it is only when those other problems related to the Ko- 
rean question are solved simultaneously that the peace 
in Korea can be consolidated. All arguments which at- 
tempt to isolate the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question are untenable as well as invalid. 

“On June 27, 1950, President Truman of the United 
States of America publicly connected the war in Korea 
with other questions of the East and used the Korean 
war as a pretext for a series of war-like measures in 
the East. 

“The peaceful settlement of the Korean question calls 
for a simultaneous solution of these other important prob- 
lems related to the Korean question. It is only when 
these problems related to the Korean question are solved 
simultaneously that peace in Korea can be consolidated ; 
that peace in the East, which has been breached as a 
result of the war in Korea, can be recalled; and that the 
state of extreme tension into which the world has been 
plunged as the result of the war in Korea can turn for 
the better. 

“Therefore, our side formally recommends that the 
above-mentioned political conference shall discuss the 
other problems related to peace in Korea. 

“This is the main content of our draft of principles on 
the fifth item of the agenda. I hope that the plenary 
conference will seriously consider and adopt this draft 
principle as the agreed principle of the plenary conference 
of the fifth item on the agenda.” 

The formal proposal, submitted by the Communists, is 
as follows: 

“Draft of the principle proposed by the Delegation of 
the Korean Peop!es Army and the Chinese Peoples Vol- 
unteers on the fifth item of the agenda. ‘Recommendation 
to the governments of countries concerned on both sides.’ 
In order to ensure the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, it is recommended that within three months 
after the Korean armistice agreement is signed and be- 
comes effective, the opposing sides, the Governments of 
the Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea and the Peoples 
Republic of China on the one hand, and the governments 
of the countries concerned of the United Nations on the 
other hand, appoint five representatives respectively to 
hold a political conference to settle through negotiation 
the following questions: 

“(1) Withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea; 

“(2) Peaceful settlement Korean question; and 

“(3) Other questions related to peace in Korea.” 

On 19 February the United Nations Command sub- 
mitted its proposal for item 5 as follows: 

“The military commanders have not considered ques- 
tions concerning a political settlement in Korea, including 
unification of Korea under an independent, democratic 
government and other questions arising from but not 
resolved by this armistice agreement. In order to ensure 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question, the military 
commanders recommend to the respective governments 
and authorities concerned, namely, to the Democratic 
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Peoples Republic of Korea and the Peoples Republic of 
China on the one hand, and to the United Nations and to 
the Republic of Korea on the other hand, that steps be 
taken, within a period of three months, to deal with 
these matters at a higher level in a political conference 
for a Korean settlement, or by such other political means 
as they deem appropriate, including: 

“(1) Withdrawal of non-Korean forces from Korea; 

“(2) Peaceful settlement Korean question ; and 

“(3) Other Korean questions related to peace.” 

At the session of 10 February the United Nations 
Command senior delegate made the following statement: 

“Your objections to our proposal are inconsistent with 
the terms of reference of this military armistice confer- 
ence and we do not agree with your remarks. 

“On the very first day of our meeting, on 10 July 1951, 
we advised you that the United Nations Command Dele- 
gation would not discuss any matters except military 
matters related to Korea. We said: ‘The United Nations 
Command Delegation is prepared to do its part in trying 
to work out an armistice agreement with the representa- 
tives of the Communist forces in Korea, for the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea, under conditions which will assure 
against their resumption.’ 

“We further said: ‘This delegation is here for that sole 
purpose. It will discuss military matters in Korea relat- 
ing to that subject. This delegation will not discuss 
political or economic matters of any kind. This delega- 
tion will not discuss military matters unrelated to Korea.’ 

“We also said: ‘Before proceeding further with the 
work which brought us together, the United Nations Com- 
mand Delegation proposes that we come to a full agree- 
ment to limit our discussions at this and all subsequent 
meetings solely to military matters related to Korea only.’ 

“On 11 July 1951, you said: ‘We are bound in duty to 
discuss only Korean military matters at this meeting.’ 

“The quoted statements have been the basis upon which 
all our negotiations have been conducted here. In order 
to attain agreement on the agenda, the United Nations 
Command Delegation accepted your proposed item 5. 
However, that did not and does not mean that we are 
prepared to discuss or to recommend that the political 
authorities undertake discussions of matters not directly 
related to Korea. 

“The first sentence of our proposal, regarding recom- 
mendations to the governments, is inserted to emphasize 
to the governments and authorities concerned that the 
military commanders did not engage in any discussion of 
political matters, a restraint agreed upon by our delega- 
tions at the very beginning of this armistice conference. 
Thus, the recipients of our recommendations are informed 
that the recommendations we make to them are not based 
on substantive consideration of those political matters by 
the commanders. 

“In our proposal, our side has agreed to recommend 
that steps be taken to deal with the question of a Korean 
settlement in a political conference. By the addition of 
the phrase, ‘Or by such other political means as they 
deem appropriate’, it has merely avoided any indication 
that the military commanders were attempting to dictate 
to the political authorities the specific mechanical method 
which should be adopted by those authorities for their 
discussions. We consider this phrase essential. 

“Tt is not appropriate for a military commander in the 
field to attempt to restrict, in a recommendation to po- 
litical authorities, the nature, size and make-up of the 
political forum which will attempt to solve the problems 
which they are suggesting require solution. Methods and 
machinery for bringing about a political settlement are 
questions to be decided by political authorities. As I have 
said, it is not appropriate for our delegations to restrict 
their recommendation to any one particular type of po- 
litical forum. The wording of our proposal includes both 
your specific recommendations and our more general one. 

“In proposing the fifth item of the agenda on 25 July 
1951, you stated: ‘We may discuss under this item the 
question of recommending to the governments of the coun- 
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tries concerned on both sides that within a definite time 
limit after the armistice agreement becomes effective, a 
conference of their representatives of a higher level be 
convened.’ 

“In other words, your proposal specifically recognizes 
that it would be necessary to discuss whether we should 
recommend that a conference would be convened. And 
even with regard to that statement, I told you, on 26 
July 1951, that in agreeing to accept agenda item 5, the 
United Nations Command Delegation was not commit- 
ting itself in advance to any specific agreement regard- 
ing this item. The United Nations Command Delegation 
has not heretofore agreed to recommend the conven- 
ing of a political conference. We have, in our present 
proposal, recommended such a conference as one possible 
method of solving the questions arising out of and not 
resolved by the armistice agreement. 

“You have questioned the propriety of the change our 
side has made in the last item of your proposal. We in- 
sist on that revision because, in presenting your proposal, 
you indicated that this item could include all of the prob- 
lems of Asia. The political means which is adopted by 
the governments and authorities concerned to solve the 
Korean problem will consider any and all matters which 
it is authorized to consider and which it includes on its 
agenda. However, it is not within the realm of a mili- 
tary commander in the field to make recommendations 
concerning matters which are themselves beyond the 
scope of his authority. Accordingly, while we agree with 
you in desiring to recommend that all questions necessary 
to assure a permanent peace in Korea be discussed, and 
settlement sought thereon, we feel it necessary to make it 
unmistakably clear that the problems of Asia in general 
are not within the terms of reference of the United Na- 
tions Command Delegations. If you do not agree with 
our revision of the last item of your proposal, we suggest 
that the entire item be deleted. 

“We have gone as far as we can in meeting your pro- 
posal. We recommend that you study our proposal again 
and that it be adopted immediately.” 

The meetings of 11 and 12 February were characterized 
by further long propaganda statements by the Communist 
delegates reiterating their previous arguments. The 
senior Communist delegate then stated that he would 
offer a new proposal at the next session. At the close 
of the period the United Nations Command Delegation 
was awaiting notification of Communist readiness to meet 
for purposes of presenting their new proposal. 

Hostile forces were moderately active in reconnaissance 
patrolling, particularly on the eastern front. The enemy 
was very prompt in mounting effective resistance to 
United Nations Command combat patrols on all parts of 
the front, and generally intercepted reconnaissance pa- 
trols within two miles of the United Nations Command 
main line of resistance. The bulk of the patrol contacts 
involved a platoon or less on either side, and the enemy 
employed forces in greater than company strength on only 
one occasion. The volume of hostile artillery and mortar 
fires was extremely light on the western front, relatively 
light on the central front, and somewhat heavier on the 
eastern front. There was no significant change in enemy 
dispositions during the period, and no change in the battle 
lines. The hostile attitude and capabilities also appeared 
to be unaltered. 

On the western front, extending forty-five miles from 
the vicinity of Hunwang to Chunggang, action was ex- 
tremely light, and on small segments of the front there 
was no physical contact for periods of several days. One 
action, however, involved battalion-strength forces on both 
sides. On 6 February a reinforced United Nations Com- 
mand battalion undertook a raid into enemy positions 
about five miles east-southeast of Sigimak. The United 
Nations Command forces disengaged and returned to 
friendly lines after a four-hour fire-fight. 

On the central front extending about thirty miles, from 
Chunggang to the vicinity of the Pukhan River, patrol 
contacts were sporadic except in the vicinity of Sutae. 
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In this area there were numerous small-scale patrol ac- 
tions, as United Nations Command forces probed up to 
four miles in advance of the main line of resistance. In 
the Kumsong area, small numbers of hostile aircraft made 
occasional nuisance raids on United Nations Command 
ground positions, ’ 

On the eastern front, the bulk of the patrol clashes 
took place on a fifteen-mile sector of the south of Mulguji 
and Tupo. Hostile reconnaissance patrols were very ac- 
tive in this sector, and were frequently caught by sur- 
prise fire within a few yards of United Nations Command 
outpost positions. Enemy artillery and mortars were 
much more active in the sector south of Mulguji, Tupo, 
and Yuusil, than elsewhere on the front. In the Tupo 
area, which constitutes the west flank of the North Korean 
forces sector, continuous troop movements were observed 
from 3 through 8 February, and continued intermittently 
to the end of the period. The bulk of this movement was 
to the south, although there was some compensating move- 
ment to the north, suggesting that a relief of front-line 
troops may have been in progress. From 12 through 13 
February, Chinese Communist forces in the Mulguji area 
and North Korean forces to the south of Tupo and 
Yuusil carried out several small-scale attacks and feints 
against advanced United Nations Command positions. 
The attacks were accompanied by a substantial increase 
in the volume of artillery and mortar fire on the Mulguji 
and Yuusil sectors. All attacks were repulsed without 
loss of ground. 

During the period, hostite guerrilla elements suffered 
more than 500 casualties through death or capture, in a 
series of small-scule conflicts with United Nations Com- 
mand security forces. The dissident forces in United 
Nations Command rear areas have been so seriously re- 
duced in the anti-guerrilla campaign during the past ten 
weeks that they no longer constitute a significant menace 
to rear-area military installations. However, they retain 
a limited capability to sporadically harass military lines 
of communications unless closely restrained by rear-area 
security forces. 

The volume of traffic in enemy rear areas continued to 
be light throughout the period, and was no more than 
sufficient to maintain existing stocks of military supplies. 
However, the present logistic base appears to be adequate 
for hostile requirements. Hostile units are generally up 
to strength, and through periodic relief on the front, have 
been maintained at a higher level of combat readiness, 
either for offensive or defensive action. 

A Navy carrier task force continued operations off the 
east coast of Korea. Jet and propeller driven aircraft of 
this command continued interdiction operation in the 
eastern half of North Korea, an area including not only 
the enemy’s east coast supply route, running froin Wonsan 
to the Manchurian border, but also the eastern portion of 
his rail and highway system crossing the throat of the 
peninsula from east to west. A large part of the task 
force strikes were devoted to rail breaking in northeast 
Korea despite numerous days of adverse weather, their 
planes averaged seventy rail cuts per day in addition to 
destroying and damaging bridges, by-passes, rolling stock, 
and trucks. 

An accelerated increase in North Korean Communist 
anti-aircraft fire indicated the maintenance of an inten- 
sive attempt on the part of the enemy to protect his lines 
of communications. However, attacks were carried out 
with only a moderate aircraft loss rate because of an effec- 
tive use of flak suppression methods. 

The highly satisfactory record of downed pilots rescued, 
both by helicopter inland and by surface ships close to the 
coast, was sustained. 

United Nations carrier forces in the Yellow Sea main- 
tained on station there and alternately provided by the 
Australian, United States, and British Navies, conducted 
operations against enemy positions from the Han River 
estuary to Chinnampo. They included effective attacks 
on surface communications systems, bridges and road and 
rail traffic and on coastal gun batteries employed against 
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our surface vessels. The aircraft from the carriers en- 
gaged in air defense, gunfire spotting and bombing assist- 
ance in connexion with the operations of the blockading 
surface units along the many islands off the west coust 
of Korea. 

Patrol aircraft, based in Japan and the Philippines, 
provided regular shipping and weather reconnaissance in 
the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Formosan 
Straits. 

United States Marine aircraft, under the operational 
control of the Fifth Air Force, struck at the enemy 
throughout Central Korea. The major portion of their 
combat sorties was directed at supply routes and transfer 
points as part of the interdiction programme, in order to 
prevent an enemy supply buildup. Close support missions, 
limited in number by the relative inactivity of ground 
forces, were effective against enemy bunkers and gun 
positions in front of various of our front-line positions. 

As the reporting period closed, surface units at Wonsan 
completed one year of continuous round-the-clock bom- 
bardment of that port. They persisted in harassing, inter- 
dicting and destructive fire on major industrial, trans- 
portation and communications centres in the Wonsan area 
and on the main supply routes from the bomb line to 
Chongjin. Key rail bridges, by-passes and embarkments 
were kept under constant observation and under inter- 
diction fire by surface units with the assistance of air 
spotting. 

Enemy shore batteries were active in the Ungnam and 
Songjin areas in several instances. In each case, how- 
ever, the number of rounds fired was small, since counter- 
battery fire proved effective. The only hits received by 
friendly units were five. These were scored on HMS 
Alacrity. There were no personnel casualties and only 
minor material damage was suffered. 

Surface units operating on the west coast maintained a 
twenty-four anti-invasion patrol of the approaches to the 
friendly islands bordering Kwanghae Province, from the 
Chinnampo area to the Haeju approaches. Vessels con- 
ducted night illumination firing on the surrounding se: 
areas and fired on troop and gun positions and junk con- 
centrations. The seaward reaches of the Han River were 
patrolled and interdiction firing at enemy positions on the 
north bank was undertaken from time to time. 

Friendly guerrillas reoccupied five of the recently 
enemy-taken islands. In each case, reports indicated the 
enemy had evacuated the islands prior to the friendly 
reoccupation. Evacuation of refugees from the friendly 
islands on the west coast continued. 

Minesweepers continued the clearance of mines and the 
routine check sweeps along the east coast. Sweeping op- 
erations were seriously hampered by frequent periods of 
low visibility and rough seas. 

An experiment in helicopter evacuation of wounded di- 
rect from front-line aid stations to a hospital ship es- 
pecially equipped with a landing platform, and lying just 
off the coast, was completed. The experiment proved 
highly successful in that it reduced the time transpiring 
between the receipt of a wounded patient and treatment 
in a fully equipped hospital. This enabled medical per- 
sonnel to increase the percentage of lives saved among 
combat casualties. 

Far East Air Forces flew a total of 10,750 sorties in 
support of the Korean operation, the bulk of the effort 
being directed toward close combat air support, inter- 
diction of enemy communications and the maintenance of 
air superiority. Freezing weather, icing conditions and 
heavy clouds interfered with air operations on several 
days; but there was no relaxation of the air campaign due 
to armistice negotiations. 

The relative stagnation in ground fighting has again 
permitted the diversion of many fighter-bomber sorties 
usually reserved for close combat air support to armed 
reconnaissance and interdiction missions. United Nations 
Command propeller-driven fighter-bombers were dis- 
patched against targets close to the battle area where 
they were relatively secure from enemy jet interceptors. 
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Typical targets for these attacks were bunkers, enemy 
troops, motor vehicles, tanks, gun positions, supply dumps, 
buildings, and troop billets. 

United Nations Command medium bombers, operating 
at night, continued the interdiction programme by attack- 
ing important river crossings. Light bombers and Marine 
night-fighters, also operating during the hours of dark- 
ness, reported heavy destruction of enemy vehicular traffic 
and locomotives. During daylight hours jet fighter- 
bombers penetrated deep into North Korea in attacks on 
enemy rail lines and rolling stock. 

Although the enemy appears to have abandoned his 
previous efforts to rehabilitate other airdromes and run- 
ways suitable for jet operation, his Antung-Sinuiju airbase 
complex remains very active. Offensive sweeps, escort 
and top cover missions have been required in order to 
protect United Nations Command fighter-bombers and 
lightly protected reconnaissance aircraft during their 
flights to targets in northwest Korea. 

United Nations Command pilots reported the sighting 
of 1,645 enemy jets in northwest Korea. More than 400 
of these sightings resulted in air-to-air encounters with 
the protective force of F-86 Sabre jets accounting for 
twenty-nine MIGs destroyed or damaged. 

Air crews continued to report enemy night-fighter ac- 
tivity over targets in northwest Korea but no friendly 
losses to this cause have yet been confirmed. 

Combat cargo aircraft continued to airlift high pri- 
ority passengers, to evacuate patients, and to provide 
emergency supplies for United Nations Command ground, 
Air, and Navy units. 

In leaflets and in radio broadcasts, the United Nations 
Command reiterated its firm opposition to any attempt 
to inject extraneous political issues into the armistice 
negotiations and thus force the Korean people to become 
pawns in a Communist drive for foreign political gain. 
Loudspeaker broadcasts and leaflets for the enemy forces 
contrasted United Nations Command good treatment of 
prisoners with Communist exploitation of North Korean 
and Chinese soldiers in a war of aggression against the 
Korean people. In all United Nations Command media, 
particular attention was given to explaining the reasons 
for the United Nations Command position on each armis- 
tice question, and to showing how that position protects 
the interests of the Korean people as well as of free 
nations everywhere. 

Representatives of the United Nations Command on 3 
February began conferences with officials of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea for the purpose of settling 
methods for curbing inflation in Korea and related finan- 
cial, economic and civilian supply matters. There are 
many difficulties to be overcome in solving the com- 
plex financial and economic problems of this war-torn, 
economically undeveloped country. 


Consultant Panel To Advise 
Disarmament Commission 


The Department of State announced on April 
28 the formation of a panel of consultants to ad- 
vise and assist the Department of State and other 
agencies of the Government in connection with 
the work of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
The members of the panel are: 

Vannevar Bush, Carnegie Institute of Washington 
John Dickey, President, Dartmouth College 
Allen W. Dulles, Deputy Director, Central Intelligence 

Agency 
Joseph E. Johnson, Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director, Institute for Advanced 

Study 
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The Disarmament Commission, established by 
the U.N. General Assembly at its last session as 
the result of the United States-United Kingdom- 
French initiative, is charged with the task of work- 
ing out comprehensive plans for the regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments including atomic. 

The consultants held their initial series of con- 
ferences today. They met with the Secretary of 
State ; the US. Deputy Representative on the Dis- 
armament Commission, Ambassador Benjamin V. 
Cohen; Assistant Secretary of State John D. Hick- 
erson; officials of the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and members of the 
interdepartmental staff which has been working 
actively on this problem for some time. 

The panel of consultants will meet at frequent 
intervals with top officials of the Government as 
the work progresses. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial In- 
tegrity of Greece. Repatriation of Greek Children. 
Report of the Standing Committee on the Repatria- 
tion of Greek Children. A/AC.53/L.44, January 26, 
1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War. Second Interim 
Report of the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War. A/AC.4618, February 11, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Working Paper Submitted by the Representative of the 
United States on April 5, 1952. Proposals for pro- 
gressive and continuing disclosure and _ verification 
of armed forces and armaments. DC/C.2/1, April 5, 
1952. 12 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the 
Period from March 17, 1951, to April 1, 1952. $/2599, 
April 16, 1952. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated April 22, 1952, from Mr. Frank P. Graham, 
United Nations Representative for India and Paki- 
stan, to the Secretary-General transmitting his Third 
Report to the Security Council. S/2611, April 22, 
1952. 36 pp. mimeo. 





Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economie and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Report on IMC’s First Year of Operation 


The International Materials Conference on 
April 29 made public a report covering the first 
12 months of its operation—from February 26, 
1951, to March 1, 1952. This report of approxi- 
mately 100 pages contains charts, graphs, tables of 
historical statistics, and other informational data 
that has been obtained from the work which has 
been done by the Conference. It is being made 
available in three languages—English, French, 
and Spanish. 

All 28 of its member governments, which by 
their cooperative effort have made possible the ac- 
complishments of Istc, have participated in the 
preparation of the report. Through the Confer- 
ence secretariat they have assembled the most com- 
prehensive record possible. It was prepared in 
the belief that the record of that year of work 
will be of interest to all countries of the free world. 

Besides reviewing the problems, establishment, 
and development of Imc, the report presents, for 
the first time in several instances, estimates of the 
free world supply position of the 14 commodities 
under Imc’s province. Itshows what direct action 
has been undertaken by the free world, through 
Imc, to cope with the shortages. It also gives an 
ee of some of the work that remains to be 

one. 

The first 12 months of operation of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference represent a significant 
step in international cooperation among the coun- 
tries of the free world for dealing with common 
problems resulting from shortages of essential ma- 
terials. While the report is meant chiefly to be an 
historical account of this endeavor it reveals a 
transition in the Conference’s work. From the 
interim steps which have been taken to alleviate 
the present and, in some cases, past shortages, the 
commodity committees have turned their atten- 
tion also to longer range problems of production 
expansion, economic utilization of available sup- 
plies, substitution of other materials, and end-use 
control measures. 

A review of the pattern of production and con- 
sumption of the Imc materials shows the interde- 
pendence of the free nations for the supplies 
needed in their efforts to sustain their defense pro- 
grams and to maintain their economic stability. 
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The free nations are using Imc as a forum for dis- 
cussions in an atmosphere of confidence and mu- 
tual understanding. Through this forum, a 
valuable experience in international cooperation 
is being gained. Its value, as a means of exchange 
of information on problems of common concern, 
has been generally recognized. 

The report shows that the accomplishments of 
the initial period of operation are substantial. 
Nevertheless, it points out that a number of tasks 
remain to be completed. The assurance of an 
equitable distribution of commodities, which will 
remain in short supply at least through 1952, will 
continue to be a matter of major concern to the 
Conference. The methods of distribution will be 
improved in the light of experience and their im- 
plementation closely followed. The committees 
are expected to continue their studies on measures 
to increase production and conserve supplies. The 
need for a longer range examination of the world’s 
supply position will depend upon the committees’ 
evaluation of the situation and on member gov- 
ernments’ decisions regarding the nature of inter- 
national action that may be required by future 
developments. 

The report is divided in two major parts. Part 
I deals with the Conference as a whole. Part II 
covers in greater detail the work of the seven com- 
modity committees. 

In part I, the establishment, organization, and 
operation of the Imc are explained ; the problems 
encountered and the accomplishments made are 
listed; the remaining tasks are reviewed; and the 
free world supply position of Imc materials is 

iven. 
7 Following are the news high lights of the report : 

In the 12 months of operation of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference, from February 26, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, the seven commodity com- 
mittees and the Central Group have held a total 
of 294 meetings of their full membership. Num- 
erous sessions of subcommittees and working 
groups have also been held. 

Through the process of collection and review 
of all available data, the committees were success- 
ful in developing reasonably complete figures on 
the past, present, and future patterns of produc- 
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tion, consumption, and trade in the commodities 
of concern to Imc. This accomplishment would 
not have been possible without the cooperation of 
the participating countries. 

The analysis of the statistical data also revealed 
the really great interdependence of the countries 
of the free world for essential supplies. 

Procedures for the collection and evaluation 
of data are for the most part now well established 
and provide a basis for keeping currently in- 
formed on the extent and nature of the supply 
position. Continuous efforts are being made to 
reduce the delays in securing the necessary infor- 
mation. Procedures have been established, also, 
for measuring the effectiveness of committee rec- 
ommendations in terms of their implementation. 

The major accomplishment of Imc during 
its first year of operation was the development of 
plans for international distribution of the mate- 
rials in short supply and securing their prompt 
acceptance by the participating countries. 


Development of Distribution Plans 


The plans for the distribution of metals recog- 
nized three categories of needs, namely, (1) de- 
fense; (2) strategic stockpiling; and (3) essen- 
tial civilian consumption. The supply was not 
sufficient to meet all of these needs in full, how- 
ever, and in some cases did not permit any special 
allowance for strategic stockpiling. The distri- 
bution plans adopted by the committees generally 
provided for meeting defense requirements, if sep- 
arately identified, in full, although even this was 
not possible in all cases owing to inadequate sup- 
plies. The plans provided for distributing the 
balance of the supplies for stockpiling, when fea- 
sible, and for essential civilian consumption. 

The committees have endeavored not to inter- 
fere with the normal channels of trade but to 
take such trade patterns into account, insofar as 
possible, when making proposals for allocations. 
They have not made any recommendations for 
allocation by source. Such problems as exchange 
difficulties and the disrupting effect of allocation 
by source on marketing systems and established 
patterns of trade have made it seem undesirable, 
thus far, to consider this type of recommendation. 

The development of the distribution plans on a 
voluntary basis and for their acceptance by the 
member governments concerned, during a time 
of extreme shortage, represent an important mile- 
stone in international cooperation for the solu- 
tion of materials problems. 

At present it is not possible to reach any firm 
conclusions as to the extent to which recommended 
allocations during the first year of operation of 
Imc have been implemented. However, the avail- 
able data indicates that for the most part the 
allocations have been carried out as recommended. 

A preliminary survey made by the secretariat, 
based upon information available to it, indicates 
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that most countries participating in Imc have 
adopted end-use or other controls which have the 
effect of restricting the use of scarce materials, 
More than half of the member countries have 
established direct end-use controls on many of the 
commodities which are under consideration by the 
Imc committees. 

Substantial progress has been made by member 
countries in securing an increase in production of 
some materials. In view of the time element in- 
volved, however, it will be a considerable period 
before the results of these efforts will be apparent 
in an actual increase in available supplies. 

Several of the committees have been aware that 
the problem of price could become one of the 
most serious problems affecting the distribution 
of available supplies. In most cases, however, 
they have not undertaken discussion of this prob- 
lem. Some of them have considered it to be one 
of the pending problems which would have to 
be studied if its importance in the supply situa- 
tion should increase. 

It appears likely that the shortages of the com- 
modities now subject to international allocation 
will continue to require plans of distribution at 
least through 1952, with the possible exception 
of newsprint and zinc. 

The principal fields to which the committees 
that are concerned with shortages of probable long 
duration will address themselves are those of con- 
servation and production. 

The present efforts to keep the free world eco- 
nomically stable, to continue economic develop- 
ment, and at the same time, to build a strong de- 
fense position have created high levels of demand 
which, in certain cases, exceed all previous peaks 
in materials requirements. 


Commodity Situations 


Following is a current appraisal of the situa- 
tion by commodities: 

Copper—Although some improvement in the 
free world position seems likely in the latter part 
of 1952, copper may well remain in short supply 
throughout the year. 

Zinc—It can be expected that the zine supply 
position will continue to improve and may be suffi- 
cient to meet restricted requirements later in the 

ear. 
” Lead—Developments in recent weeks would in- 
dicate that availabilities of lead will be adequate 
in 1952. 

Manganese ore—Manganese ore is expected to be 
in easier supply in 1952. 

Nickel—Continuance of the critical supply posi- 
tion of nickel for the remainder of 1952 is 
indicated. 

Cobalt—It can be expected that cobalt will con- 
tinue to be in short supply for the remainder of 
the year. 

Tungsten—Tungsten is likely to be in short 
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supply for the remainder of 1952 and for a further 
period thereafter. 

Molybdenum—Molybdenum is likely to be in 
short supply during 1952 and for a further period 
thereafter. 

Sulphur—It is likely that some net increase in 
production will take place in 1953 over 1952. 
However, preliminary ae for 1953 indicate a 
continuing shortage of sulphur of approximately 
the same Saaeiial as in 1952. 

Kraft pulp—Developments during the year 
brought about an apparent equilibrium between 
supply and demand of kraft pulp. This situation 
is likely to continue in 1952. 

Dissolving pulp—A study of the dissolving- 
pulp situation in 1952 is now in progress. 

Newsprint—Expanding production and a pos- 
sible softening in demand may well solve the news- 
print supply problems of most countries. 

Cotton—The increased production and the de- 
creased rate of consumption for the present season, 
as compared with the 1950-51 season, have eased 


the supply position considerably. Supplies for 
the 1952-53 season will be largely dependent on 
the crop in the coming year, the early prospects of 
which will be watched with special interest. 

Cotton linters—At the present rate of off-take, 
the supply for the balance of the 1951-52 season 
would seem to be at least adequate. 

Wool—While it is difficult to compare supply 
and demand at this time of the season, the pre- 
vailing prices of wool do not indicate any excess 
of demand over resources. 


U.S. Representative Named 
To Central Group of IMC 


The President has designated James F. King as 
U.S. representative on the Central Group of the 
International Materials Conference to succeed 
Gabriel J. Ticoulat, who resigned from the Gov- 
ernment service at the end of March." 


U. S. Delegations to International Conferences 


The Social Commission (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
that Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social 
Security, Federal Security Agency, and U.S. rep- 
resentative on the Social Commission of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc), will at- 
tend the eighth session of the Commission, which 
will convene at New York, on May 12, 1952. 
Other members of the U.S. delegation are as fol- 
lows: 

U.S. Alternate Representative 

Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Federal Security Agency 

Advisers 

Roger W. Grant, Jr., Office of U.N. Economie and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Dorothy Lally, Technical Assistant to the Commissioner 
for Social Security, Federal Security Agency 

Established in June 1946, the Social Commis- 
sion is one of the nine permanent functional com- 
missions of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 
Eighteen governments, elected by the Council for 
3-year terms, comprise the membership of the 
Social Commission. 


May 19, 1952 


Among the items on the provisional agenda for 
the forthcoming session are an evaluation of the 
advisory social-welfare services for the past 5 
years; report on the world social situation; reha- 
bilitation of the physically handicapped; family 
and child welfare; in-service training of social- 
welfare personnel ; housing and town and country 
planning; report of the U.N. International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund; simplification of admin- 
istrative procedures for migrants; and general 
program of work for the Social Commission. 

The last (seventh) session of the Social Com- 
mission was held at Geneva, Switzerland, March 
19-April 13, 1951. 


Standing Committee on Performance (ICAQ) 


On May 9 the Department of State announced 
that the second meeting of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (Icao) Standing Com- 
mittee on Performance will convene at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, on May 19, 1952. The U. S. 
delegation to this meeting is as follows: 


1 Information concerning the organization and functions 
of the Central Group was set forth in BuLierin of Oct. 
22, 1951, p. 665. 
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United States Delegate 


Raymond B. Maloy, Chief, Engineering Flight Test 
Branch, Office of Aviation Safety, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

Alternate United States Delegates 

John A. Carran, Chief, Aerodynamics Section, Office of 
Aviation Safety, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


Hugh B. Freeman, Aeronautical Engineer, Airworthiness 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Advisers 


Joseph Matulaitis, Chief, International and Regulations 
Staff, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

F. Stanley Nowlan, Jr., Engineering Consultant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


The Special Committee on Aircraft Perform- 
ance of the Icao Airworthiness and Operations Di- 
visions, meeting during the period April 2-19, 
1951, to consider the tentative standards on per- 
formance proposed at a September 1950 Icao 
meeting at Paris, had found that still more ex- 
perience in the trial application and investigation 
of these standards was needed before they could 
be recommended for inclusion in the Operations 
and Airworthiness Annexes (Annexes 6 and 8) to 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
Upon the recommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee, and with the approval of the Icao Council, 
the Air Navigation Commission established a 
small standing committee to continue the develop- 
ment of the tentative recommendations for inter- 
national standards and recommended practices 
prepared by the Special Committee on Perform- 
ance until it is found possible to present proposals 
for performance specifications suitable for adop- 
tion as amendments to Annexes 6 and 8, after 
review by all contracting states. The standing 
committee is composed of technical specialists pro- 
vided by interested contracting states and the 
International Air Transport Association (Iata). 

The first meeting of the Standing Committee on 
Performance was held at Montreal, Canada, No- 
vember 6-16, 1951. 


Rubber Study Group 


The Department of State announced on May 5 
that the ninth meeting of the Rubber Study Group 
would convene on that date at Ottawa. The U.S. 
delegation is as follows: 


DELEGATE 


Willis C. Armstrong, Special Assistant, Office of Inter- 
national Materials Policy, Department of State 


ADVISERS 


Government 


Frederick D. Bates, Jr., Chief, Chemicals and Rubber 
Section, Materials Division, Munitions Board, De- 
partment of Defense 
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George K. Casto, Director, Rubber Division, Emergency 
Procurement Service, General Services Administra- 


tion 

Everett G. Holt, Assistant to the Director, Rubber Divi- 
sion, National Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce 


E. Dorrance Kelly, Rubber Director, Rubber Division, 
National Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce 

Leland S. Spencer, Chief, Synthetic Rubber Division, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Woodbury Willoughby, Counselor of Embassy, American 
Embassy, Ottawa 

Arthur Wolf, Director of Rubber Group, Materials Branch, 
Defense Production Administration 


Industry 


John Lyon Collyer, President, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio 

Harvey Samuel Firestone, Jr., President, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

Frederick T. Koyle, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoads and Company, 
New York 

Paul Weeks Litchfield, Chairman of the Board, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

William Francis O'Neil, President, General Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

Thomas Robins, Jr., President, Hewitt-Robins Corpora- 
tion, New York 

George W. Tisdale, Vice President, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, New York 

Gilbert K. Trimble, Vice President, Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Company, St. Louis 

Harry E. Smith, Vice President, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

A. L. Viles, President, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Rosalyn Diehl Young, President, Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., New York. 

SECRETARY AND ADVISER 


George H. Alexander, Acting Chief, Rubber, Fibers and 
Hides Branch, Agricultural Products Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 

Pursuant to informal discussions held between 
the Governments of the Netherlands, United King- 
dom, and United States at London, August 1-9, 
1944, the Rubber Study Group was established 
as an advisory body on matters of common con- 
cern. Its membership, which is made up of pro- 
ducing as well as consuming areas, now includes 
16 additional governments and areas. The func- 
tions of the Study Group include: making studies 
of the world rubber position ; developing measures 
designed to expand world consumption of rubber; 
promoting cooperation among nations with re- 
spect to international trade in rubber ; considering 
the best methods of dealing with special problems 
as they arise; and submitting reports of its find- 
ings and recommendations to participating gov- 
ernments. 

At its forthcoming meeting at Ottawa, the Study 
Group will review the production, consumption, 
and trade aspects of the world rubber situation 
and will reexamine the statistical position regard- 
ing production and consumption of rubber 
throughout the world. 

The last (eighth) meeting of the Rubber Study 
Group was held at Rome, April 16-20, 1951. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


May 9-May 15, 1952 
Security Council 


Disarmament Commission—At the sixth meet- 
ing, May 14, of Committee I various members con- 
tinued to express dissatisfaction with the lack of 
progress being made, which was attributed to the 
U.S.S.R.’s obstructionism. Mr. Coulson (U.K.) 
stated that the U.S.S.R. should clarify what it 
meant by inspection on a continuing basis and 
simultaneous implementation of limitations and of 
a control system. He also wondered what the im- 
mediate practical result would be of a General As- 
sembly decision to reduce armaments and prohibit 
atomic weapons if the implementation of it was de- 
layed pending establishment of a control system. 
The U.S.S.R. proposal, he said, appeared to be de- 
signed to deceive public opinion. Mr. Malik 
(U.S.S.R.) stated that it would serve no useful 
purpose for him to explain the Soviet proposals so 
long as the United States adhered to the United 
Nations atomic control plan. 

At the fourth meeting of Committee IT, May 9, 
Mr. Moch (France) presented informally a French 
plan whereby disclosure and verification of con- 
ventional armaments and armed forces would be 
reduced to three stages instead of five, as follows: 
(1) Disclosure of the general volume of armed 
forces; (2) Disclosure of the organization of 
armed forces; and (3) Disclosure of the opera- 
tional value of armed forces. After Mr. Moch 
indicated that he would not formally present the 
proposals unless the Soviet Union regarded a re- 
duction in stages as an improvement in the United 
States suggested plan, Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.) 
stated the Soviet delegation would study the 
French suggestions carefully, although they did 
not appear acceptable as a basis for discussion. 
Mr. Cohen (U.S.) assured Mr. Moch that the 
United States would examine his statement with 
the utmost care since it was anxious to find a 
common ground on which to proceed. 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs—The Commis- 
sion during its 3-week seventh session, April 16- 
May 9, took the following action : 


May 19, 1952 


1. It agreed on names for the two international 
control organs on narcotics which would be estab- 
lished under the proposed single convention on 
narcotics; the Commission on Narcotic Drugs will 
be known as the International Narcotic Commis- 
sion, and the organ replacing the present Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board will be called the In- 
ternational Narcotic Control Board. 

2. It approved by unanimous vote a proposal 
that no provision for an International Clearing 
House should be made in a single convention on 
narcotic drugs. However, such measures as are 
now in force pertaining to an International Clear- 
ing House should remain in existence, namely, 
those covering export of narcotic drugs from 
countries which are not parties to existing con- 
ventions or protocals. 

3. The Commission approved the first 13 articles 
of the proposed 51-article draft single convention 
on narcotic drugs. These deal with definitions, 
scope of the convention, obligations of parties and 
international control organs. Oscar Rabasa 
(Mexico), chairman, stated that it would not be 
possible for the Commission to complete the task 
of considering the entire draft convention at this 
session and that it would probably take at least 
two more sessions before a final draft convention 
could be placed before an international conference 
for adoption. 

4, In connection with the problem of coca-leaf 
chewing, a resolution was adopted, 10 (U.S.)—4-1, 
recommending that the Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosoc) with the aid of the United Na- 
tions technical services and the specialized agen- 
cies, undertake field experiments in Peru and Bo- 
livia; that these two Governments “take the nec- 
essary steps to limit immediately the production of 
coca leaves to licit consumption and manufacture” 
and “prevent the introduction into trading chan- 
nels of coca leaves and cocaine which could form a 
source of supply for the manufacture or illicit ex- 
port of narcotic drugs.” 

5. The Commission adopted a French-U. S.- 
sponsored resolution, 10—0-5, on the control of syn- 
thetic drugs, recommending that Ecosoc request 
the Secretary-General to draw the attention of 
governments to the desirability of bringing all 
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synthetic drugs under national legislation, and to 
accede without delay to the November 19, 1948 
protocol dealing with such drugs. It also recom- 
mends that governments limit their estimates to 
medical and scientific requirements. 

6. By a vote of 13—-0-2 (Poland and U.S.S.R.) 
a resolution sponsored by Egypt, India, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S., amended by Mexico and 
the Netherlands, was adopted which calls upon 
governments to exercise close international coop- 
eration to control the illicit traffic in narcotics. 
It requested that the Secretary-General compile 
and bring up to date at regular intervals a list of 
merchant seafarers and members of civil air crews 
who had been convicted of offenses against nar- 
cotic laws on or after January 1, 1953, and to send 
the lists to governments of all states with a recom- 
mendation to take appropriate measures against 
these traffickers; and that a copy of such lists be 
sent to the maritime and aeronautical unions for 
their consideration. 

The discussion on illicit traffic of narcotic drugs 
included examination of summaries of illicit trans- 
actions and seizures reported to the United Na- 
tions Secretariat during 1951, as well as the annual 
reports on illicit traffic during 1951 required from 
governments who are parties to the 1931 conven- 
tion. H. J. Anslinger, U.S. representative, cited 
extracts from a report, dated March 10, 1952, re- 
ceived by the United States Bureau of Narcotics 
from General Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan, which inter 
alia noted that 

Investigations, arrests and seizures in Japan during 
1951 proved conclusively that communists are smuggling 
heroin from China to Japan, and are using the proceeds 
from the sale thereof to finance party activities and to 
obtain strategic materials for China. ... / Approximately 
fifty percent of the total seized in 1951 was either defi- 
nitely labelled with a Chinese address as the source or else 
marked with well-known pre-war brands of Chinese heroin. 

Hsiu Cha (China) supported Mr. Anslinger’s 
charges against Communist China, stating that 
the increased growth and production of opium and 
its smuggling abroad were carefully organized and 
aided directly by the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment. 

7. The Commission adopted a resolution on 
scientific research into the origin of opium seized 
from illicit traffic. It requests the cooperation of 
governments in supplying samples of opium seized 
for analyses in the United Nations narcotics lab- 
oratory. 

8. The Commission adopted its report to Ecosocc 
by a vote of 11 (U.S.)-2 (U.S.S.R., Poland)-1 
(Yugoslavia). 

Commission on Human Rights—During the past 
5 weeks of its eighth session, the Commission, in 
addition to adopting a self-determination article 
for inclusion in both covenants, approved the fol- 
lowing articles for inclusion in the draft Interna- 
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tional Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights: 

1. Adopted, 16-0-2 (Yugoslavia, Belgium), the 
United States-proposed first article, as amended 
by Lebanon and revised by Poland. This article 
requests that each state individually and through 
international cooperation undertake to achieve 
progressively “the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this Covenant by legislative as well 
as by other means”; and to “guarantee” that these 
rights will be exercised without distinction of any 
kind. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (U.S.) and the rep- 
resentatives of France, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom expressed dissatisfaction with the second 
paragraph of the article, particularly with the 
term “guarantee.” Mrs. Roosevelt reserved the 
right to seek reconsideration later of this para- 
graph, and Mr. Azkoul (Lebanon) stated he would 
support such move. 

2, By a vote of 15-0-3 (Poland, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R.), the Commission adopted article 2, 
which recognizes the right to work and urges state 
action toward the achievment of economic develop- 
ment and full employment “under conditions safe- 

uarding fundamental political and economic 
reedoms to the individual.” 

3. An article on “just and favorable conditions 
of work” was adopted 12-0-6 (Australia, Greece, 
India, Lebanon, Sweden, United Kingdom). The 
United States supported it in principle but had 
reservations as to its wording. 

4. By a vote of 140-4 (Poland, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), the Commission adopted 
an article stating “The States Parties to the Cov- 
enant recognize the right of everyone to social 
security.” 

5. The Lebanese-amended draft article on the 
right of education was adopted 9-5 (Greece, In- 
dia, Lebanon, Sweden, United States)-4 (Aus- 
tralia, China, Egypt, United Kingdom). 

Economie and Social Commission—The Com- 
mission began its eighth session at United Nations 
Headquarters on May 12. 

The first few meetings have been devoted to 
general discussion of reports and programs on 
two of the agenda items: (1) Advisory Social 
Welfare Services and (2) Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

World Health Organization—The fifth World 
Health Assembly, legislative body of Wuo, opened 
its annual session at Geneva on May 5. It elected 
Juan Salcedo, Secretary for Health in the Phil- 
ippines, as its President. The Program and Bud- 
get Committee recommended a budget for 1953 of 
$8,485,095 as proposed by the Director General 
and the Executive Board. A United Kingdom 
proposal that the 1953 budget be maintained at 
this year’s level was defeated, as well as the 
United States proposal that the budget be raised 
only to $7,808,711. 
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Secretary Acheson Explains 
U.S. Position in Tunisian Matter 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Representative Jacob K. Javits of New 
York and Secretary Acheson regarding the posi- 
tion taken by the United States on inclusion of the 
Tunisian item in the Security Council's agendas 
Texts of the letters were released to the press on 
May 2 by Representative Javits’ office. 


Representative Javits’ Letter of April 18 


In common with many other Americans I have 
been deeply troubled by the action of the United 
States in abstaining from voting on the Tunisian 
issue in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. I can understand, of course, the issues 
of policy which we had to balance as between self- 
government for a territory of one of our firmest 
allies and the various problems with which that 
ally itself has to deal, of such great importance for 
us. At the same time abstention is certainly not 
in the character of the United States—nor is the 
shutting off of discussion about so critical a matter 
in terms of our own history and tradition regard- 
ing self-government. 

There is a larger issue involved here, too, as I 
believe that the action of our Government in this 
case is related to one of the most fundamental 

uestions affecting our own policy in the anti- 
aaa struggle in the world; that is, what 
should be our attitude regarding peoples seeking 
nationhood or self-government who have hereto- 
fore had territorial or colonial status while at the 
same time we had reason to be concerned about 
their capability for defending against Communist 
subversion from within or Communist aggression 
from without. Certainly in these cases we should 
be normally on the side of full and free discussion, 
far preferring this to revolutionary action, and 
our allies should certainly be persuaded on this 
point. 

In total it seems to me that the very least which 
the State Department owes the American people is 
a rational and complete explanation of the absten- 
tion in the Tunisian case. ‘This needs to be 
made—and promptly. I would certainly appre- 
ciate it if you could reply to this letter in that 
way. 


Secretary Acheson’s Reply of May 1 


Thank you for your letter of April 18, 1952, ex- 
pressing your concern over the action of the United 
States in abstaining from voting on the Tunisian 
issue in the Security Council. You request an 
explanation of the reasons which prompted this 
decision. 





’For texts of previous statements on this question by 
Secretary Acheson and Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, see 
Bu.tetin of Apr. 28, 1952, p. 678. 
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The difficult decision to abstain on the vote to in- 
clude the Tunisian item on the Security Council 
agenda was made only after the most painstaking 
assessment of all factors involved. 

It was our view that the French were not op- 

osed to the discussion of a reform program lead- 
ing to the goal of autonomy, which is what the 
Tunisians desire. On the contrary, the French 
have said that they were prepared to negotiate 
such a program and in fact have recently pro- 
posed a program of reforms for Tunisia as a basis 
for negotiations. The Department of State be- 
lieved that in putting forward such a program, the 
French recognized the validity of Tunisia’s de- 
mands for home rule. We sincerely hope nego- 
tiations will commence in the very near future. 

It has always been the position of the United 
States that the various U.N. organs should be 
available to examine problems disturbing inter- 
national relations but that the parties first of all 
should try to reach a solution through direct nego- 
tiation in accordance with the well-established 
principle of the U.N. Charter. We did not intend 
our statement in the Security Council or our ab- 
stention to be a permanent barrier to a hearing of 
the Tunisian case. All that we were seeking to 
do was to encourage direct negotiations between 
the parties. In our best judgment, action by the 
Security Council at the time the matter was raised 
would not have assisted the parties in getting to- 
gether to negotiate. 

Naturally, if our hope concerning the prospects 
for the resumption of negotiations prove illusory, 
any U.N. member is free to bring up the case again. 
Under these circumstances, the United States 
would reexamine its position in the light of the 
situation then existing. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a report. H. Doc. 353, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
69 pp. 

Authorizing Additional Immigrants into the United 
States. Message from the President of the United 
States authorizing an additional 300,000 immigrants 
into the United States to alleviate the problems 
created by Communist tyranny in Western Europe. 
H. Doc. 400, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 8 pp. 

Seventh Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities. Letter from Chairman, United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting the Seventh Semiannual 
Report by the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange for the Period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1951, Pursuant to Public Law 402, SOth 
Cong. H. Doc. 412, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 8 pp. 

Authorizing Vessels of Canadian Registry to Transport 
Iron Ore Between United States Ports on the Great 
Lakes During 1952. S. Rept. 1354, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany 8S. 2748] 2 pp. 

For the Relief of Certain Displaced Persons. S. Rept. 
1362, S2d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 2145] 
3 pp. 
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Imposition of Various Quota Restrictions 
and Limitation of Certain Imports 


Statement by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


I wish to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity of testifying with respect to this bill. My 
testimony will cover only two problems related 
to the bill, namely, the provision of H. R. 6546 
which would delete section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act,? and the proposal in H. R. 6843 
to limit imports of commodities which contain 
scarce materials. 


Section 104 


I shall first make a few comments in support 
of the proposal to delete section 104, which deals 
with the imposition of quota restrictions on the 
imports of various products, notably fats, oils, 
and dairy products. Some members of the com- 
mittee may recall that last fall I testified here on 
a bill to repeal section 104. At that time, as you 
may remember, the Department foresaw that the 
section was bound to have damaging effects on the 
ability of foreign countries to earn the dollars 
they need to put them on a self-supporting basis. 
We are now even more conviced that action on our 
part which deprives friendly countries of the op- 
portunity to sell their products in this market will 
add to their difficulties in earning the dollars they 
need to maintain minimum living standards and 
to shoulder their part of the defense burden. 

Furthermore, we are still convinced that, in 
the end, these measures will hurt American agri- 
culture much more than they will help, since 
foreign countries would have to cut down on their 


*Testimony given before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives on May 2 and 
released to the press on the same date. 

* For text of section 104, see BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, 
p. 518. 
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purchases of American agricultural products as 
their dollar earnings fall off. We are convinced 
that restrictive action in this limited field will 
have a much wider effect upon the future of our 
foreign trade. 

We are concerned also at the fact that section 
104 requires the United States to take action in- 
consistent with the provisions of agreements with 
other governments which had been entered into 
under the Trade Agreements Act, and is contrary 
to the objective, frequently stated by the Congress, 
of a self-supporting Europe. Certainly, section 
104 is contrary to our basic policy of developing 
trade among the friendly countries of the free 
world so that businessmen can buy and sell their 
goods with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference in their activities. Inconsistencies of this 
sort tend to undermine the basis and effectiveness 
of our foreign policy, by raising fundamental 
doubts in the minds of other countries of the free 
world as to our sense of responsibility and the 
nature of our goals. 

We have now had about 9 months in which to 
appraise the developments in the international 
field which have occurred as a result of section 104. 
These developments have convinced us that the De- 
partment’s original estimate of the effect of sec- 
tion 104 on other countries, if it erred at all, erred 
in the direction of understatement. It is clear 
now that Canada and Western Europe have been 
profoundly disturbed by the implications of these 
restrictions. It is not so much the immediate dol- 
lar loss involved in these restrictions which con- 
cerns them, though that is serious enough for 
some of them. Much more important is the uncer- 
tainty which these measures have created, uncer- 
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tainty as to the conditions under which trade will 
be permitted with the United States, and the possi- 
bility that an increase in sales to us, even if the 
percentage is small, may result in new trade re- 
strictions. The effort to enter the American mar- 
ket often requires a substantial investment, and 
naturally is very sensitive to the possibility that 
the rules of the game may be changed. Our 
friends in Europe and elsewhere, whether they 
produce cheese or not, have begun to wonder 
whether the imposition of these restrictions is not 
an indication that the United States proposes to 
revert to a policy of raising trade barriers regard- 
less of agreements and even though such action 
may weaken the collective economic strength of 
the free world. 

This deep concern on the part of Canada and 
Western Europe has been evident in a number of 
ways. Last October, at Geneva, at a meeting of 
the contracting parties of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, nine governments formally 
protested against our restrictions under section 
104, charging that this Government was acting in- 
consistently with its trade-agreement undertak- 
ings. The countries filing the complaint were 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and Nor- 
way. The filing of a complaint of this sort is not 
done lightly ; it is a fairly important political step 
on the part of any government. In this case, it 
was concluded that our action establishing quota 
restrictions on the import of cheese, was in fact 
inconsistent with the General Agreement. The 
action taken, however, went on to counsel the 
countries affected to withhold any offsetting ac- 
tions on their part for the time being until it was 
clearer what steps the U.S. Government might 
take to rectify the situation. 

There have been other developments since that 
meeting which are worth noting. The Dutch 
Government has announced that it is consulting 
with its partners in the Benelux Union, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, on increasing its duties against 
American goods in order to cut down the expendi- 
ture of its scarce dollars. The French have in- 
formed us that their loss of dollar income 
resulting from our cheese restrictions is contrib- 
uting to the cut-back which they are imposing on 
their imports of dollar agricultural products. 
Meanwhile, the Italian Government has presented 
a memorandum to the Department of State de- 
scribing the cumulative effect of recent U.S. im- 
port measures upon the Italian economy, and their 
potential significance.® 

With the committee’s permission, I should like 
to quote from the Italian note on the effects of 
these measures. 


What is at stake is the vast store of goodwill and grati- 
tude which exists in Italy and other friendly countries 


* Tbid., Apr. 28, 1952, p. 660. 
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as a result of the generous postwar American aid, and of 
Marshall Plan aid in particular. For, most of the seg- 
ments of Italian public opinion are altogether at a loss 
to understand how the vast amount of help poured into 
Italy during the past three years, with the express pur- 
pose of restoring the stability of both the domestic and 
the international economy of the nation, can be reconciled 
with the recent restrictions that have hit vital sectors 
of the Italian economy. The very fact that these re- 
strictions are but incidental and almost trivial within 
the over-all context of U. S. policies, is bound to intensify 
their adverse impact. This is because they appear 
to involve the mistaken idea that, while American policies 
are liberal and indeed generous at their over-all level, 
they acquire an altogether different connotation as soon 
as the protection of special interests is concerned. 

This implication, no matter how unwarranted, plays 
directly into the hands of that vocal minority of opinion 
which is swayed by communist propaganda in Europe. 
As it is known, the communists noisily press their line 
that the Marshall Plan and other aid programs are not 
really meant to bring about the economic emancipation 
of Western Europe but to perpetuate their dependence on 
American bounty, and that American aid programs are 
calculated to find additional outlets for domestic produc- 
tion, while barring the door to foreign products. The 
result is that a state of confusion and doubt is generated 
in the minds of some people—which is sedulously ex- 
ploited by the communist minority for its own ends— 
despite the constant emphasis of the Italian Government 
on the true facts. 


These words were written several months be- 
fore the Moscow Economic Conference. The 
developments at that Conference reenforce the 
validity of the point concerning Communist prop- 
aganda which the Italian Government was 
making. 

Of course, in any balanced appraisal of the 
desirability of section 104, one must take into ac- 
count its effects not only upon our foreign-policy 
objectives but also upon our domestic agriculture. 
On this score, representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture are in a better position to testify 
than Iam. Looking at the case of cheese, I find 
it hard to believe that where a domestic industry 
has doubled its output since the prewar years, and 
where the imports of the product are less than 5 
percent of our consumption and are only at the 
prewar level in quantity, that in such a case, the 
Government should be called upon to take special 
action to provide extraordinary protection against 
foreign supplies. American agriculture can rely 
upon other provisions of the law, such as section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
escape clauses of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
do provide the means whereby American farmers 
can be protected in any individual cases of injury. 

In appraising the measures which are appropri- 
ate for the protection of American farmers, how- 
ever, it has to be borne in mind that American 
agriculture relies heavily upon foreign markets 
for the sale of its products. In 1951, for example, 
American farmers sold 4 billion dollars worth of 
their products overseas, to foreign consumers they 
never saw and often never knew were their cus- 
tomers. Even some of the products that section 
104 aims at protecting have regularly been on an 
export basis. In 1951 we sold the world 121 mil- 
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lion dollars worth of dairy products, and imported 
only 25 million dollars worth of such products. 
In his own protection, the American farmer must 
live in a world in which nations stand ready to 
receive the products of one another and in which 
nations are willing, and have the financial means, 
to buy the products of one another. So far as 
international trade is concerned, the preservation 
of foreign markets is the surest protection that 
can be provided the American farmer. 

In sum, therefore, it appears to the Department 
of State that our major tet objectives 
and our interest in the protection of the American 
farmer alike require that the terminal date of 
section 104 should not be extended beyond June 
30, 1952. 


H. R. 6843 


The second part of my testimony deals with the 
proposal contained in H. R. 6843. This bill would 
establish quotas on the importation of certain 
products made from raw materials on which pri- 
orities or allocations are in effect in this country. 
In substance, the bill would require the President 
to cut imports of any product to one-half of the 
quantity imported during the period 1947 to 1949 
whenever the product contains materials which are 
under domestic priorities or allocations control 
and a substantial portion of domestic producers 
of the article requests such import limitation. 'The 
only exception to this is a provision that the Secre- 
tary of Defense could certify that a higher volume 
of imports is required to meet essential defense 
needs, in which case imports would be limited to 
the higher amount certified by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

How would this work? Steel, copper, and alu- 
minum are under allocation under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. One or more of these three metals 
enters into the production of nearly every indus- 
trial product. Even though steel, copper, or alu- 
minum were a very minor element in a particular 
product, all that would need to happen would be 
for a “substantial portion of American producers” 
to request the limitation of imports, and unless the 
Secretary of Defense established an.exception, the 
President must automatically restrict imports to 
50 percent of the 1947-49 imports. The only show- 
ing would have to be that the product contains a 
material under priorities or allocation control and 
that a substantial portion of American producers 
desire a limit on imports. There is no sug- 
gestion that either injury to producers or dis- 
advantage to consumers might be an element in the 
consideration. 

The degree of restriction which the bill lays 
down for imports is considerably more severe than 
the restrictions in effect on domestic producers. 
Today we have apparently gone through the worst 
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Allocations for 
civilian production are increasing and end-use re- 
strictions are being eased or removed at a signifi- 


phase of materials shortages. 


cant rate. Looking back we can see that our 
materials limitations have fortunately not caused 
any great reduction in the flow of goods to the 
American consumer, and the expectation is that 
the supply of materials will increase as new 
sources become available. Certainly, for most 
commodities no one envisages anything like a 50 
percent domestic limitation. 

The committee will appreciate the fact, I am 
sure, that this bill suffers from the same disabili- 
ties as section 104. This bill, like section 104, iakes 
no account of the fact that it is in the interests of 
the United States to give foreign countries a fair 
opportunity to earn the dollars they need so that 
they can shoulder their share of the common de- 
fense effort. It takes no account of the fact that 
we are engaged in a cold war with the Soviet bloc, 
with the latter trying to persuade friendly foreign 
countries to increase their trade with the bloc, re 
ticularly their trade in many commodities which 
would be affected by this bill. Nor does it take 
any account of the extensive efforts in which we 
have been engaged in cooperation with other 
friendly countries of the world to insure that ex- 
isting materials were being fairly distributed und 
are being put to the best possible use. Instead of 
strengthening and extending the cooperative ap- 
proach, it encourages each individual country to 
meet the problems created by the raw materials 
shortages on its own, even though its measures may 
operate at cross purposes with those of other 
friendly countries. 

I should like to dwell for a minute or two upon 
the measures which have been taken cooperatively 
with other countries to develop an equitable sys- 
tem for the distribution of scarce world supplies. 
Since the middle of 1951, the International Ma- 
terials Conference has been recommending inter- 
national allocations of copper, nickel, cobalt, sul- 
phur, tungsten, and molybdenum. This system, 
in itself, by limiting the supplies of scarce mate- 
rials each country may claim, brings foreign com- 
petitors of American producers under a form of 
production limitation. No country is being al- 
lotted enough of these scarce materials to allow 
unrestricted operation of its 


bution are applied in steel and aluminum by the 
direct actions of the several major producing and 
exporting countries. 

Another forum for this kind of activity has been 
the Office of European Economic Cooperation 
(Orrc). As a result of Orrc action, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe have now adopted com- 
mon lists of prohibitions in the use of copper and 
nickel, based upon the U.S. lists, and have made 
progress towards similar action on zine. In addi- 
tion, most of them have imposed controls on a 
considerable range of other scarce products, the 
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restrictions in some cases being more drastic than 
those in effect in the United States. 

These several developments, in combination, do 
not yield precisely the same pattern of controls 
in all countries. There are differences; on some 
items, the differences permit our manufacturers 
greater liberty in the use of scarce materials than 
their competitors in other countries, while in other 
situations the shoe is on the other foot. In some 
cases, limitation has been achieved by imposing 
excise taxes of as much as 100 percent on specified 
products. There is, however, by now a common 
approach to the problem and a common frame- 
work of controls, even though the form of con- 
trols may differ somewhat among countries. Be- 
cause of this and because of the gradual easin 
of supplies, the number of situations in whic 
competitive inequities can arise are likely to be 
few. 

It has also been recognized, that the measures 
one country takes to conserve its scarce materials 
can profitably be studied and often copied by 
others. Therefore, there has been a great deal 
of exchange of this information among countries. 
In general, it has been felt that the precise use 
each country makes of its supplies over and above 
its defense requirements should be a matter for 
its own determination, in light of its needs and 
problems. If it wishes to cut back its own do- 
mestic supplies even farther, and export goods 
in order to earn dollars, we have felt that such 
an objective should not be discouraged. In many 
cases, we want the goods ourselves. 

In this connection, I think an exaggerated im- 
pression may exist as to the extent of the problem 
with which this bill purports to deal. Many of 
the cases which superficially seem to represent 
cases of competitive inequities created by raw ma- 
terial shortages prove to be somewhat different in 
nature when the facts are examined more closely. 
In the case of chinaware, glassware, and spring 
clothespins, the industries concerned were making 
efforts to exclude foreign competition through 
resort to various provisions of law, such as escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Act, 
well before current shortages began to be felt. 
However real they feel their problem of competi- 
tion from imports may be, this problem appar- 
ently would have existed whether or not our 
current materials shortages had developed. 

I want to conclude by pointing out that in cases 
where Americans are unemployed as a result of 
the pinch of raw materials shortages, this bill pro- 
vides no assurances of reemployment. Cutting 
down on imports does not result in boosting do- 
mestic production where that production is being 
held back by a shortage of raw materials. The 
only sure solution for such a problem is the better 
utilization and distribution of the materials which 
are short. And, insofar as import restrictions can 
help toward that objective, section 101 of the 
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Defense Production Act already provides the 
necessary powers. Under section 101, the Presi- 
dent already has the power to apply import re- 
strictions in connection with the allocation and 
conservation of scarce materials. For those situ- 
ations in which the bill would go beyond section 
101 in providing for the exclusion of products 
from the United States, there is no assurance that 
the scarce material embodied in the product would 
be conserved for a more essential purpose. The 
products excluded from this country in most cases 
could readily be diverted to other countries in- 
stead ; in some cases, in fact, the diversion would 
make it easier for the Soviet bloc to acquire some 
of the products which they are constantly seek- 
ing. In short, the net result of the bill would be 
to reduce the supply of goods available to Ameri- 
can consumers, thereby aggravating our own 
supply problems, without increasing the avail- 
ability of scarce supplies for other useful purposes. 

For all of the reasons I have enumerated, the 
Department believes that this proposal will be 
harmful to our domestic economy and to our for- 
eign-policy objectives. The Department strongly 
recommends, therefore, that the provision should 
not be enacted. 
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